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Keonomic Enquiries 
as a Basis for Democratic Adjustment 
of Labour Disputes 


by 


Jorgen S. Dicu 
Economic Adviser to the Ministry of Social Affairs, Denmark 


In order to strengthen the individual employers’ organisations 
and trade unions for the purposes of collective bargaining, a 
tendency has arisen to centralise the power to negotiate in two 
large national organisations representing employers and employees 
respectively. This tendency is particularly strong in small coun- 
tries where working conditions are fairly uniform. Under a 
system of centralised bargaining organisations, there is a serious 
risk that local trade disputes may lead to a general conflict which 
will upset the entire economic system of the country. In these 
circumstances the Governments of small countries are often obliged 
to resort to compulsory arbitration in order to prevent a general 
stoppage of work. To avoid compulsory arbitration and thus 
preserve the conditions of democratic organisation, various pro- 
posals have been made in Denmark with a view to preventing 
local trade disputes from developing into a general stoppage. The 
author, who has already discussed this question in a Danish period- 
ical, gives in the following article his proposals for a solution 
of the problem. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE object of this article is to show what can be done to 
ensure that labour law will continue to develop along lines 
which will preserve independent workers’ and employers’ orga- 
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nisations on a democratic basis, by finding other methods of 
settling labour disputes than compulsory arbitration. The ques- 
tion of economic enquiries as a basis for the adjustment of 
labour disputes is discussed here with this end in view. In other 
words, the problem is not merely that of proving that economic 
enquiries are of value in any kind of determination of labour 
conditions, whether compulsory or voluntary, but that of show- 
ing how economic enquiries, combined with other action, can 
prevent the development of compulsory arbitration. This calls 
for a few introductory remarks to explain why compulsory 
arbitration should be avoided. 

The essence of democracy lies in the right of the people to 
combine for the defence of economic and other interests, and 
in the possibility for conflicting interests to be adjusted by 
discussion and action within the limits of the law. Conceived in 
this light, the democratic culture of a nation finds expression 
in the economic sphere not only in self-governing unemployment 
and sickness funds, and the like, but also in independent trade 
unions and employers’ associations. The freedom of action of 
these organisations is one of the advantages of democracy, and 
interference with it is an interference with the democratic 
rights of the people. This does not mean, of course, that such 
interference may not be necessary in particular circumstances ; 
but it does mean that interference for the regulation and settle- 
ment of disputes may not go beyond what is necessary in the 
interests of the community as a whole, and should, so far as 
possible, take the form, not of direct prohibitions of particular 
acts, but of a policy and a machinery which avert acts injurious 
to the community as a whole. Correct balancing of respect for 
the freedom of action of the organisations against respect for 
the interests of the community as a whole, combined with an 
economic and labour policy in these matters that is both far- 
sighted and preventive, is in fact a necessary condition for the 
preservation of true democracy. It is dangerous from the demo- 
cratic standpoint if the idea spreads that strikes and lock-outs 
are an anomaly in a well-ordered community, for this approxi- 
mates to a conception of society based on the principle of dic- 
tatorship. From the democratic standpoint, strikes must be 
regarded as a justifiable exercise of the rights of organisation 
that exist under the present forms of society. 

A strike is important not merely as a means of achieving 
material improvements for the workers, but also psychologically 
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as a demonstration of power, which compensates for the infe- 
riority that the individual worker must feel in the modern 
community, especially in relation to the managements of big 
undertakings. By the activities of the organisations, that sense 
of equality which is the basis and object of all democracy is 
created in the economic sphere. The display of power helps to give 
the worker a feeling of security, in that he realises that he himself 
has a share in deciding his economic status, and that he is not 
merely a defenceless victim of economic and political forces. 
To this extent a collective demonstration of power through 
organisations and strikes is important irrespective of the con- 
flict of interests between workers and employers, but its impor- 
tance is enhanced by that conflict. The conflict springs from 
objective conditions, and is not a mere illusion. And, since 
class feeling has an objective basis, it is incompatible with the 
idea of democracy to suppress this feeling among the workers 
and replace it by an ideology of economic harmony derived 
from other sections of society. The mental attitude of conflict, 
which in fact exists and which, being based on actual condi- 
tions, cannot be removed within the framework of any demo- 
cracy, must therefore be taken into account as an important 
element in the real situation when judging the value of different 
methods of settling disputes. 

These views imply no apology for class feeling nor do they 
imply its preservation. On the contrary, the experience of the 
Northern European countries has shown that it is precisely 
the activities of the trade unions arising out of this class feeling 
—including strikes—which help to bring about such improve- 
ments in the workers’ conditions of life that class feeling is 
reduced. It may consequently be expected that trade union 
activity combined with Government measures will ultimately 
remove the conditions on which the opposition is based, and will 
thus lead to the disappearance of class feeling. If such a deve- 
lopment is to be promoted by means of the feeling of 
conflict, it must be the task of democracy not to suppress but 
to guide the activities that have their origin in this class men- 
tality. 

The principle to be applied is the same as that underlying 
all democratic statemanship : to strengthen those forces in the 
community which grow out of democratic culture and which 
act in the desired direction. The adoption of this principle in 
the field of labour law means that the powers within trade 
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union democracy that work for peace are given an opportunity 
to make themselves felt. Any strike prohibitions to be issued 
must be issued by a moderate majority within the unions, 
after discussion between the moderate and militant elements. 
Such a prohibition is respected by all on account of its demo- 
cratic origin. A minority does not usually strike on its own 
account ; the energy and activity of the minority find a natural 
outlet in the effort to arrive at the desired majority. The 
potential energy of the organism accumulated by its more 
combative elements is consumed in speeches and applause at 
general meetings. There is no need for illegal associations 
formed to intensify the feeling of conflict still further, and to 
relieve the increased tension by fighting with the police and 
the authorities. If the trade unions are deprived of the right 
to strike, their activities may take such forms. That the mino- 
rities will break away is also a possibility that must be faced. 
The energy that hitherto found a natural outlet in democratic 
ways—in trying to win over the majority—will now be directed 
against the authorities alone. The forces within the trade 
union movement making for moderation are thereby set aside ; 
an ally in the effort to avoid strikes is dismissed ; instead of 
the democratic strike prohibitions which in numerous cases 
these moderate majorities have issued and for which they have 
gained voluntary respect, there is a prohibition issued by the 
Government, whose only means of enforcing it lies in threats of 
punishment and fines. The ballot paper is replaced by penal 
law, democratic methods by dictatorial. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion is thus an asset to those sections of the working class whose 
policy is to obtain advantages (or power) by direct action 
against the authorities, while it weakens the democratic and 
peacefully-inclined sections of the working class in their endea- 
vour to show that the workers can gain advantages by purely 
economic means in society as at present constituted. The 
splitting of the working class that follows from this can hardly 
be politically desirable, especially when it is borne in mind that 
the consolidation of extreme elements among the workers will 
provoke a corresponding consolidation of extreme elements on 
the other side, and will thus lead to a development which will 
endanger the continued existence of democracy. 

It must also be remembered that the condemnation of 
strikes as illegal will create among the middle classes, on whom 
the words “legal” and “ illegal ’’ make a strong impression, a 
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feeling of keen animosity towards any workers who infringe the 
prohibition. This animosity will probably tend to be directed 
against the working class in general, especially if the authorities 
are forced to take drastic action against trade unions on strike. 
The ground will thus be prepared for an attack on trade unions 
as such. 


INFLUENCE OF ForMS OF ORGANISATION ON THE 
EXTENT AND ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES 


The forces which have led to temporary or permanent pro- 
vision for compulsory arbitration in various countries have 
arisen from widespread or prolonged disputes. 

General disputes which extend to a large number of trades 
and industries, owing to the inconviences which they entail for 
the public, will in most countries cause the Government to 
interfere and take steps involving a direct prohibition of the 
dispute. In Denmark this feeling against general disputes has 
in several cases led to the adoption of special legislation ter- 
minating individual disputes in a manner approximating very 
closely to compulsory arbitration. 

If this is to be avoided, an attempt must be made to influence 
the causes leading to general disputes. There are two factors in 
particular that call for attention in this respect. The first is a 
matter of organisation ; the other is the extent of divergence 
between the workers’ claims and the employers’ counterclaims. 

If the form of organisation on the employers’ and workers’ 
sides is such that the power to decide on a strike or lock-out in 
several or in all trades is entrusted to one and the same authority, 
there will be a constant latent threat that minor disputes will 
grow into general disputes. The efforts made to centralise this 
power are due to the employers’ general desire to extend the 
area of disputes. The principal motive of employers for extending 
the area of a dispute, in countries like Denmark, arises from the 
form of organisation chosen by the workers. Where the workers 
are organised in trade unions, the employers’ position in an indus- 
try comprising several trades will be very weak if a dispute breaks 
out in only one of the trades, since the result will in most cases be 
to hold up production in the entire industry. A strike among 
painters, for example, may hold up building, and a strike among 
boiler and machine tenders may hold up nearly the whole of 
industry. The employers are thus led to adopt the policy of 
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spreading the dispute as far as possible to all trades in the 
industry at once. Their reply to a strike in one of the trades is 
a lock-out for all the trades, and this extends the stoppage of 
work to new industrial fields. The result is an approach to 
a general dispute, involving a number of trades and a number 
of industries. 

As a remedy, it will be necessary to find measures which will 
render an extension of the area of a dispute less advantageous 
and more difficult for the employers. Two things are needed : 
an effort to bring workers’ and employers’ organisations and 
agreements into conformity with the natural grouping that 
arises from the development of modern industry ; and a limi- 
tation of the employers’ right to concentrate decisions for all 
trades in a single organisation. 


Industrial Unionism 


The first step in a policy of prevention must therefore be 
to promote reorganisation of the workers’ unions on an indus- 
trial basis. In countries such as Denmark, where the majority 
of the workers are traditionally organised by trades, it would 
hardly be possible to undertake a complete reorganisation on 
an industrial basis, because of the opposition which would be 
encountered in the existing organisations. In these countries 
the problem will be that of trying to find a system combining 
the existing trade unions with a form of organisation based on 
industries in such a way that separate agreements can be 
concluded, and separate labour disputes conducted, on behalf 
of the workers engaged in a particular industry. It is conceiv- 
able that, side by side with the trade unions, industrial unions 
or councils might be formed to represent the various trades 
in each industry. Ideas of this kind have lately been very much 
to the fore in the Danish union movement. 

Apart from the need for restricting the scope of disputes, 
there are other arguments in favour of a system combining 
industrial and trade unions which are of importance in connection 
with the policy here proposed. As suggested below, a change 
should be made in the system of conciliation, to enable the 
conciliation institution to base its proposals on economic consi- 
derations. For example, it should be possible to ascertain by 
an enquiry whether wages can be paid at a particular rate. If 
an enquiry of this kind is to cover a whole trade, spread over 
industries with very different earning capacity, it will naturally 
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be of little value. It is hardly possible to determine whether a 
particular wage rate can be paid to painters in general ; but it 
is possible to enquire whether a particular industry is in a 
position to pay its workers, including painters, a higher wage. 
The conciliation institution will therefore be able to find an 
economic basis for its proposals much more readily when a 
dispute affects an industrial union than when it affects a trade 
union. 

In addition to this, the possibilities of improving wages 
that are dependent on differences in the economic position of 
the various industries cannot be exploited without organisation 
on some other basis than the trade. The idea that different 
wages can be paid to the workers in the same trade according 
to the industry in which they are employed cannot gain ground 
until the principle of industrial unionism has been adopted. 


Decentralisation 


The change in the basis of labour organisation suggested 
above is one of the two measures needed to prevent a develop- 
ment leading towards compulsory arbitration. The other con- 
sists in doing away with that concentration of authority to 
decide on disputes which employers have effected in Denmark 
and in some other countries. The decision to engage in open 
dispute here rests with a single body. Even though the concilia- 
tion institution puts forward a proposal which both the workers’ 
and the employers’ organisations in a particular trade or a par- 
ticular industry would have accepted had it been submitted 
to a ballot of their members, these trades may have to continue 
the dispute because the authority to decide lies with the central 
organisation. 

In order to alter this state of affairs the conciliation institu- 
tion must be given power to decide that the proposals it puts 
forward in the event of a threatened general dispute (and per- 
haps also in other cases) shall be made the subject of a separate 
vote for the field covered by each industrial union or trade 
union, in such a way as to prevent the employers affected from 
transferring their decision to a higher organisation, and that 
the vote taken in each case, irrespective of the results of the 
voting in other trades, shall be decisive for the trade or industry 
concerned. In order to ensure a completely democratic decision, 
based on the individual employer’s judgment of the situation, 
the conciliation institution must be able to decide that the pro- 
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posal shall be submitted to a general ballot (and it must of 
course have similar authority with regard to the workers). 
The vote in the various trades or industries must be binding, 
so that if the proposed agreement is accepted there can be no 
question of starting a new dispute and thereby leading to further 
ballots, until the agreement is due to expire. Under this system, 
in the industries or trades in which both employers and workers 
accept the conciliation proposals, the dispute is thereby ter- 
minated and work must be resumed, so that the dispute con- 
tinues only in those industries or trades in which either or both 
of the parties have rejected the proposal. A point for discussion 
is whether these rules should be supplemented by a provision 
that the parties which accept the proposal, and which must 
resume work, may not contribute towards the support of those 
which continue the dispute. 

There can hardly be any doubt that such rules would do 
much to reduce the scope of most of the general disputes that 
threaten to occur in the future. The proposal is in reality one 
for the decentralisation of disputes, and its adoption would 
therefore naturally lead to a decline in the number and extent 
of general disputes, which to a very great extent depend on the 
centralisation of power. The only restrictions on the right to 
declare sympathetic strikes and lock-outs resulting from these 
rules are those which follow from the fact that in the event of a 
threatened general dispute this right cannot be transferred to 
any higher authority, and that the decision concerning sympa- 
thetic action must be taken by the local organisation, before the 
result of the voting in the trade or industry directly concerned 
is known. 

The policy suggested here disregards the argument that the 
workers’ organisations should centralise authority as the em- 
ployers have done. This argument is based on acceptance of the 
centralisation of power effected by the employer. If a 
country follows this path, on which Denmark entered by adopt- 
ing the Conciliation Act of 18 January 1934 (Section 8, 
subsection 2), which promotes the development of a bilateral 
centralisation of power, a stimulus is given to a _ process 
which logically leads to compulsory arbitration. It must be 
realised that any policy which aims at avoiding compulsory 
arbitration must oppose the centralisation of power in the 
employers’ organisation and thereby do away with the need 
for similar centralisation on the part of the trade unions. 
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But any such interference with the employers’ right to 
centralise depends on the organisation of the workers on an 
industrial basis, as proposed earlier in this article. The two 
parts of the policy cannot be separated. Simultaneous applica- 
tion of both measures is a necessary condition for obtaining 
satisfactory results. 


CONDITIONS FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF EcoNomic DIFFERENCES 


The duration of a dispute depends partly on the economic 
resources at the parties’ disposal and partly on the extent of 
their differences. In order to prevent disputes which last so 
long that Government interference becomes necessary, measures 
must be devised that can influence these two factors. The 
growth of organisation has meant that the workers in many 
countries, including the Northern European countries, have 
fairly large strike funds; and it will hardly be possible or 
justifiable to take any action that will limit the workers’ right 
to accumulate these funds. Economic endurance in a dispute 
depends, however, partly on the assistance obtained from 
trades that are not involved in the dispute. From the stand- 
point put forward here it is therefore necessary to consider 
whether this form of assistance should not be restricted as 
regards both workers and employers. A general prohibition of 
the giving of economic assistance to persons engaged in a 
dispute would hardly be feasible, but the Government con- 
ciliation institution might conceivably be given power in certain 
cases to decide, when putting forward its proposals, that 
economic assistance must not be received if the dispute is 
continued. An injunction might also be issued against giving 
assistance to a party rejecting the proposal. Provisions of this 
kind must be supplemented by others forbidding the taking 
of collections without approval by a higher authority, such as 
the Ministry of Justice. An Act to this effect was passed in 
Denmark on 16 May 1934. 

The factor which has the strongest influence on the duration 
and intensity of disputes, however, is the degree of difference 
between workers and employers. In the clash of claim and 
counterclaim, conditions are created setting such violent 
passions in motion that only a prolonged dispute, entailing the 
exhaustion of one of the parties, can lead to practical results. 
The divergencies between the parties may be mainly political 
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or emotional in character, or mainly economic. The possi- 
bility of avoiding the prolonged and bitter disputes that spring 
from emotional factors often depends on whether the sense of 
economic realities has spread among the workers to such an 
extent that the employers’ fear of the unions is unfounded and 
the workers use their power in a reasonable manner. The 
spreading of this sense of reality necessarily takes some time, 
so that in countries which are suddenly faced with a strong 
development of the trade union movement there are bound to 
be disputes in which emotional factors exert such an influence 
that compulsory arbitration or other forms. of Government 
intervention may become necessary. 

These observations bring the question of an economic basis 
for conciliation between the parties into the foreground among 
the measures intended to prevent disputes. Conciliation on the 
lines to be described below can also be justified, however, by 
various other considerations. 

It is important for the workers to have their claims examined 
by a body on which they themselves are represented by experts, 
in order that the more far-reaching effects of their wishes or 
demands may be brought out and may play a part in the 
discussion of the question whether or not they shall insist on their 
claims. This does not necessarily mean surrender of the claims; 
it may lead to a demand for supplementary policies calculated 
to avoid the undesirable effects of the claims. In this way trade 
union policy is made to enter new and more constructive fields. 
It will become clear to the workers that an economic era has 
opened in which direct wage increases are no longer the only 
or the most effective means of improving their conditions of 
life, and that a lasting rise in the standard of living calls for the 
bringing of influence to bear on the general economic policy of 
the country in such a way that the necessary conditions for the 
raising of wages or the shortening of hours can be created without 
injury to the workers or to those classes of society who are in a 
similar position to that of the workers, or to economic develop- 
ment in general. The more theoretical side of this subject, 
which has largely been confined to the Utopian plane, out of 
touch with the practical work of the trade unions, will thus be 
brought to bear directly on their day-to-day work and will 
enrich it with new ideas, while at the same time those ideas 
will become adjusted to the demands of the situation. In the 
more advanced democratic countries the trade union movement 
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has now reached that stage in its development when this transi- 
tion from direct to indirect and constructive methods is about 
to take place, and it therefore becomes necessary to create the 
machinery through which the process can be effected. 

This problem of supplementing traditional trade union 
policy by more far-reaching plans raises the question of the 
relation between the economic policy of the Government and 
that of the trade unions. Many of the supplementary measures 
which are to bring about the necessary conditions for better 
wages or increased employment can only be the result of poli- 
tical action. On the other hand, Governments are now forced 
to regulate adjustment to the changes in economic conditions 
brought about by dynamic evolution, and this adjustment 
must in many ways take into account, or be directly affected 
by, the agreements on wages and hours concluded between 
employers and workers. A rational economic policy must 
therefore include some machinery for co-ordinating the various 
economic aims as far as possible. By means of this machinery, 
the objects pursued by the management of the Central Bank 
could also be treated as one of the economic factors that the par- 
ties have to take into account, or that they try to influence 
through their representatives in the Government, in the manage- 
ment of the Bank, or in some other responsible quarter. If the 
interests of the organisations are recognised from the democratic 
standpoint as deciding factors side by side with those of the State, 
and machinery is set up through which the mutual adjustment 
of interests can take place, and if steps are taken to ensure that 
this adjustment in fact enters into the consideration given by 
the individual trade union members to their economic policy, 
then it will be seen that not only can the trade unions be fitted 
into a State-regulated system of economic adjustment but 
without them there can be no such system on a democratic 
basis, depending ultimately on understanding and recognition 
by the masses of the Government’s policy and its relation to the 
policy of the trade unions. 

The work of a co-ordinating and advisory body of the type 
suggested may also lead to co-ordination of the workers’ econo- 
mic interests and the interests of those groups of society which 
are not organised. A trade union policy that is detrimental 
to smallholders, for instance, or to persons belonging to the 
commercial and clerical classes, who may be worse off econo- 
mically than the workers, is unsatisfactory and creates conflicts 
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which in the long run will be injurious to the workers them- 
selves. If these facts are made clear by proper economic guid- 
ance, the existing sense of solidarity with the poorer classes of 
society may exert an influence on practical wage policy. In this 
way, by the action of the trade unions themselves, the public will 
in many cases be protected against the lack of consideration 
which is often put forward as a reason for intervention in the 
form of compulsory arbitration. 


Work of an Economic Conciliation Council 


The logical outcome of all this is to set up a conciliation 
institution which in its work can and must take into account 
economic conditions, and which is given power to demand the 
necessary information for this purpose and to organise its own 
economic enquiries ; further, it should be given the right to 
justify its conciliation proposals to the parties and the public 
on economic and other grounds. The position in most countries 
has hitherto been that the conciliation institution has allowed 
its proposals to depend solely on an estimate of the attitude of 
the conflicting parties and their relative strength, and not on an 
economic estimate of the effect of a particular wage change on 
prices, sales, and employment. Nor has the conciliation institu- 
tion, at least in Denmark, tried to influence public opinion. 
When there is danger of a general dispute, it is particularly 
necessary that the institution should explain its action to the 
public by economic arguments which the parties are forced to 
take into consideration. In such cases the effect of a concilia- 
tion proposal depends in no small measure on how it is received 
by the public, and it is therefore only rational that the conci- 
liation institution should be able, by giving the economic 
justification for its proposals, to influence public opinion and 
thereby also the parties. 

This need for giving conciliation proceedings an economic 
basis becomes particularly pressing in cases where the parties 
expect that in the last resort the Government will not allow an 
open dispute to break out but will intervene by enforcing 
compulsory arbitration. In such a case the parties will be 
governed in their negotiations solely by the desire to give the 
conciliation institution the impression that its proposal is 
received with decided antipathy. The attitude they adopt will 
be as stiff as possible, and as there is no risk involved the result 
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will be that both parties unanimously reject the proposal. 
This means that the actual basis for settlement by conciliation 
in its present form disappears, since the procedure is founded on 
an estimate of each party’s inclination or disinclination for 
direct action, and it must be assumed that the threat of such 
action is real. Therefore, if it is desired that the conciliation 
institution, and, should occasion arise, the arbitration authority 
to which the dispute is subsequently referred, should not have 
to reach a settlement without any basis at all, it becomes 
necessary to give the institution the means of making indepen- 
dent enquiries in order to obtain a firm foundation for its 
proposals. 

Economic conciliation should be entrusted to a special body, 
an economic conciliation council, which should act before a 
possible dispute breaks out. The most natural course would no 
doubt be for the conciliation council to follow the negotiations 
which take place between the parties before any dispute. In 
Denmark collective agreements provide that negotiations must 
be opened half a year before the agreement expires, and a stipula- 
tion of this kind is highly desirable in order to ensure that there 
shall be sufficient time for the necessary enquiries. When a 
representative of the conciliation council is present at the nego- 
tiations, the discussion will inevitably be raised to such a level 
of economic intelligence that the parties will be bound to take 
into account a number of economic facts. The conciliation 
council should also be given the right to make, at a specified 
date before notice of a strike or lock-out is given, and in such 
form as it considers most suitable, a statement on the issues 
between the parties. And perhaps it should also be able to 
require the parties, through their bulletins or in some other 
way, to bring this statement to the knowledge of their members ; 
but the parties must always have the right to add their own 
comments on any such statement. 

The rationalising, co-ordinating and educational activities in 
which such a council can engage will promote peace. In order 
to ensure that this does not lead to neglect of any of the interests 
involved, it should be the duty of the council to enquire into 
and report on any methods other than those that may have 
been rejected which can lead to the desired results. Thus, if 
the council is opposed to a particular reduction of hours or 
increase of wages, it is not enough to give economic arguments 
for its view, showing, for instance, that such a claim is incompa- 
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tible with a policy pursued by the Government and otherwise 
approved by the parties, or that a proposed measure, such as 
a general rise in wages, is not likely to lead directly to the 
desired result—say a rise in the standard of living—to the extent 
anticipated. The council must also ascertain in what particular 
fields and under what particular conditions the claims put 
forward could conceivably be realised, and explain to the parties 
by what general economic policy on the part of the Government 
and the Central Bank it would be possible to satisfy these 
claims on a broader basis. If the council is opposed to a claim 
for a reduction of wages in periods of depression, it must explain 
its view to employers by reference to the stabilising influence 
of a steady wage rate on the economic situation, and in general 
try to show by what other measures it would be possible to 
give employers the economic facilities which are to them the 
necessary condition for the maintenance of production in the 
circumstances. A claim for wage reductions can thus be turned 
into one for foreign exchange measures, changes in banking 
policy, State regulation of production, or similar action, just 
as a claim for wage increases can in certain cases be turned into 
one for increased capital accumulation, or for State regulation 
and an amended foreign exchange and banking policy. In this 
way the council becomes an institution both for conciliation and 
for consultation. 

It is obvious that this preliminary work in the field of 
consultation and conciliation cannot altogether prevent the 
outbreak of disputes. When that happens the same conciliation 
authority obviously must not come forward again, after the 
dispute has lasted for some time, and make further conciliation 
proposals. When an open dispute breaks out, it means that the 
relative strength of the parties in the particular situation must 
determine the settlement of the concrete issue. The conciliation 
procedure that has to take place later must therefore be able 
to depart from that which was based on economic grounds and 
was the work of the economic conciliation council, and must 
take into account the tactical strength of the parties or their 
psychological powers of resistance. A conciliation proposal of 
this kind must be put forward by another institution, since one 
and the same body cannot, without weakening its authority, lay 
before the parties at one date a proposal based on economic 
reasons and at a later date a proposal deviating from the first 
and influenced by tactical considerations. In particular cases, 
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however, it is quite probable that the institution to which the 
dispute is referred will tend to keep fairly close to the concilia- 
tion proposal put forward by the council. This means that there 
will be very little to be gained from an open dispute, which of 
course is a factor making strongly for peace. 


Organisation of Enquiries 


In order that the advisory economic conciliation council may 
be able to work in accordance with the ideas suggested above, 
it is essential that it should have power to collect all the infor- 
mation it needs for a complete judgment of the claims put 
forward. The council must therefore have authority to organise, 
if need be, special economic or statistical enquiries. At the 
same time, it will have to be given the right to demand infor- 
mation from employers as to the profits of their undertakings, 
prices, etc., since these matters may be of importance for judg- 
ing the point at issue. The obligation for employers to give 
information is in fact a very important prerequisite for the 
work of the conciliation council. It will therefore be incom- 
patible with the policy outlined above if that resistance to 
the giving of information on the economic situation of under- 
takings which is so general in business is maintained. The 
earnings of an undertaking cannot be regarded as a private 
matter when knowledge of them can help to create a state of 
industrial peace in which the whole community is interested. 
The need for making it compulsory to give information is seen 
to be still greater when it is remembered that secrecy increases 
the workers’ suspicions with regard to the undertaking’s 
earnings, and therefore tends to produce disputes. 


CoNCLUSION 


A policy which aims at maintaining the influence of organis- 
ations in a democratic community, thereby leaving the way 
open to disputes, must include preventive measures to ensure 
that the number, extent, and duration, of these disputes is 
limited to such a degree that provisions for direct prohibition 
and compulsory arbitration do not become necessary for 
social or political reasons. This means that the workers’ organis- 
ations must on the whole be built up on the basis of industrial 
unionism, so that the tendency of organisation on a trade 
basis to extend disputes from one industrial group to another 
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may disappear. The employers’ possibilities of concentrating 
the right to decide on disputes in a single authority should be 
limited and replaced by a more decentralised system. The 
right to take sympathetic action must in certain cases be 
restricted, and the same may apply to some extent to the right 
of outside organisations to give economic assistance to the 
parties to a dispute. A system of preliminary conciliation based 
on economic grounds must be organised for the purpose of 
making an objective economic enquiry into the issues, guiding 
the parties with regard to the possibilities of realising their 
claims, co-ordinating the economic aims of the organisations 
with the economic policy of the Government, and helping to 
make it possible for the organisations to take into consideration 
those sections of the population which are not organised. It 
must be made compulsory for employers to give information, so 
that the conciliation institution can collect the data that it 
needs for the settlement of disputes. These various measures 
do not mean that compulsory arbitration or similar compul- 
sory action may not be necessary in certain cases—for example, 
in disputes in industries of great importance for production as 
a whole—but they help to limit the cases in which open disputes 
break out or in which they break out in such circumstances 
that direct intervention becomes necessary. 

It will be seen that the four or five closely connected measures 
which have been proposed for preserving democracy in indus- 
trial relations consist as a whole in the establishment of condi- 
tions for a consistent application of democratic organisation to 
certain aspects of social life. It is deviations from democratic 
principles and unsound psychological assumptions that produce 
conditions in which compulsory arbitration and other similar 
undemocratic methods have to be used for the settlement of 
disputes. In countries where culture is at so high a level and the 
appropriate structure of organisations so well developed that 
the special intellectual weapons which are characteristic of 
democracy can be used in industrial disputes, the necessary 
conditions are fulfilled for the protection of free trade unions 
and employers’ associations, and of all the values connected 


with them. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND NATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


HEN the National Institution for Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance made an enquiry in the 
summer of 1934 into the age classification of the unemployed 
persons registered at the employment exchanges, it was found 
by a comparison with the figures for the previous year that the 
success achieved in the campaign for providing employment 
had mainly benefited the young unemployed, and that the 
decrease in unemployment among middle-aged and elderly 
workers had made very slow progress or practically none at all. 
The President of the National Institution, therefore, in accord- ~ 
ance with the powers conferred upon him by the Decree of 
10 August 1934 ? relating to the allocation of labour, issued an 
Order of 28 August 1934 which was supplemented and amended 
on 27 November 1936, 18 March 1937, and 1 March 1938. 
According to this Order the heads of all private and public 
undertakings and administrative offices must at specified 
intervals examine the composition of their staffs and see whether 
the age classification of workers and salaried employees is in 
accordance with the aims of national policy, which give prefer- 
ence for employment to older workers and salaried employees, 
and particularly the fathers of large families, over persons under 
25 years of age, due allowance being made for the technical 


1 For the first part of this article , cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1938, pp. 447-471. 

2 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, p. 786. 

3 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 202, 30 August 1934 ; 
No. 278, 28 November 1936 ; No. 67, 22 March 1937 ; No. 51, 2 March 1938. 
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and economic needs of the undertaking and the necessity for 
training young workers for the occupation concerned. The 
results of this examination had to be communicated to the 
competent employment exchange on a special form. The heads 
of undertakings which were found to have too large a propor- 
tion of young workers were required—if necessary under the 
orders of the president of the provincial employment exchange— 
to replace some of them by older unemployed workers. Younger 
workers, however, could not be dismissed for this purpose unless 
employment was immediately available for them elsewhere. 
Ample scope was found for these young workers in the Labour 
Service, which was then voluntary, in agriculture (rural aid 
scheme), in domestic employment (for girls and young women), 
etc. These regulations concerning the exchange of young workers 
for older ones soon came to be applied only in exceptional 
cases as the economic situation improved and the demand 
for workers increased ; the system was eventually abolished 
entirely on 1 December 1936. The system of permits prescribed 
in Section 9 of the Order, however, is still of considerable practi- 
cal importance for the engagement of young workers ; according 
to that Section no persons of either sex under the age of 25 may 
be engaged as workers or salaried employees without the previous 
permission of the employment exchange. The main purpose of 
this rule was to restrict the flow of young workers to the cities 
and industrial areas with extensive unemployment and to 
prevent the exodus of young workers from agriculture ; it was 
also hoped to prevent young workers from being employed in 
individual undertakings where their services were not strictly 
necessary from the point of view of the undertaking or were 
undesirable for reasons of Government policy. Apprentices 
with an apprenticeship agreement drawn up in due form and 
in writing for a period of not less than two years were at first 
excluded from the regulations concerning the exchange of 
workers and also from the system of authorisation of engage- 
ment, but the Order of the President of the National Institution 
of 1 March 1988 extended the scope of the previous Order so 
that the young persons under 25 years of age for whose engage- 
ment the authorisation of the employment exchange is required 
now include apprentices, volunteers, and probationers. A further 
Order of the President of the National Institution of the same 
date} concerning the registration of children leaving school 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 51, 2 March 1938. 
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makes it compulsory for the legal guardians of children leaving 
school to report the fact to the competent employment exchange 
on a special form, so that the exchanges may know how many 
children have left school and have not yet entered employment. 
It has thus at last been recognised that in future the entrance 
of the younger generation into employment must not be left 
to the “ free play of forces ”, which is always determined to some 
extent by chance and the needs of the moment, but must be 
governed by a policy for the training of young workers based 
on a long view of national requirements. 

The cause of the present shortage of workers is to be found 
partly in the fact that the numerically smaller generations of 
children born during the war have now reached the age group 
in which skilled workers are generally to be found. The general 
decline in the birth rate in the post-war period also meant an 
annual shortage in the number of recruits for various occupa- 
tions which is gradually making its effects felt. At Easter 1938 
those born in 1924 began to take up occupational life. In 1924 
the number of births per thousand inhabitants throughout the 
whole of Germany was 20.5, as compared with 26.9 in 1918; 
in the following years the figure fell to less than 15 in 1988. 
That means that in the next ten years until 1947 a relatively 
smaller number of young workers will be beginning occupational 
life. The neglect of the training of skilled workers during the 
depression from 1929 to 1933 is also a partial cause of the present 
shortage, for the workers trained during the depression, who in 
addition were born in the war years when the birth rate was low, 
are now at the stage of being fully trained, having completed 
their apprenticeship and passed through that additional period 
of practical experience which is normally necessary to produce 
a highly skilled worker. Moreover, the revival of Germany’s 
military activity, and more especially the development of 
branches using modern technical equipment (the navy, the 
air force, tank detachments, heavy artillery, signals, etc.), and 
the fact that many workers are called up every year for labour 
service and military service, imply a constant drain on the 
supply of young skilled workers available for the economic 
system. 

It will be clear from what has been said above that, in view 
of the shortage of skilled workers existing at present and likely 
to continue for the immediate future, any plan for the provision 
of workers which is based on a long view and ignores temporary 
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economic fluctuations must endeavour as rapidly as possible 
to overcome the effects of the war and the depression, the 
decline in the birth rate, and the demands of military service, 
by providing more extensive and improved training for skilled 
workers, and in particular increasing the number of apprentices 
in the branches of industry most seriously affected. The first 
aim of such a plan must be to ensure that as many as possible 
of those who leave school proceed to undergo a proper course 
of vocational training—that is to say, are placed in apprentice- 
ship and obliged to learn a definite trade. The haphazard training 
of young persons, by which they are enabled to accustom them- 
selves to certain definite operations over a short period and in a 
restricted field, which was often the sole aim of needy parents 
during the period of economic depression and widespread 
unemployment because it was difficult or impossible to find an 
opening for apprentices and the child was required to earn as 
quickly as possible, should be reduced to a minimum by restrict- 
ing the possibility of engaging young persons as unskilled 
workers when they leave school. To learn a trade not only 
provides the individual with an economically and socially 
satisfactory position in his working life, but also helps to 
develop his personality, and in addition is the most important 
practical step towards maintaining the reputation of the German 
economic system, which depends mainly on the value of its 
skilled workers and not on the efforts of the unskilled. Suitable 
measures should be taken to see that young persons begin their 
occupational{training immediately after leaving school, so that 
they have an opportunity of doing practical work in their 
chosen trades and developing to some extent in the direction 
of becoming skilled workers before they are called up for active 
labour service or for military service. In this connection careful 
consideration should be given to a suggestion made at last 
year’s meeting of the section of the German Labour Front 
dealing with vocational training and industrial management, 
to the effect that the last year of elementary school education 
should include a general preliminary training for manual work 
and that the period of apprenticeship and industrial training 
should be correspondingly reduced. The President of the 
National Institution also recommended a general reduction 
in the length of the period of apprenticeship and training, 
provided always that the quality of the training was in no wise 
affected. 
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In the field of guiding young workers the Government 
employment services as a rule do no more than indicate to the 
various branches of industry the course that should be followed. 
The training of an adequate supply of young workers is really 
a problem to be solved by the economic system on its own 
responsibility ; neither the Government nor the National 
Institution, the Party, or the German Labour Front, can in the 
long run take over that responsibility. It is true that in occu- 
pations or branches of industry in which a shortage of young 
workers is particularly undesirable for political or economic 
reasons, and where a mere appeal to the employers is not 
sufficient to secure the development of apprenticeship on a 
scale commensurate with long-period requirements, some form 
of official compulsion must make good the short-sightedness 
of the industry. Measures of this kind had to be taken for private 
and public undertakings in the iron and other branches of the 
metal industry and for the building industry. 

As a comprehensive and immediate measure for securing a 
supply of young skilled workers in these industries, the Com- 
missioner for the Four-Year Plan, in the first Order (of 7 Novem- 
ber 1936 +) for the application of the Four-Year Plan, laid down 
that all private and public undertakings in the iron industry, 
other metal industries, and the building industry, employing 
10 or more persons must train a number of apprentices bearing 
a reasonable ratio to the number of skilled workers employed 
in the undertaking.2 The undertakings had to inform the 
employment exchanges on a special form of the composition 
of their staffs and the number of apprentices they proposed 
to engage at Easter ; the employment exchanges were instructed 
to select and place suitable candidates for the occupations in 
question in so far as this had not already been done. Care was 
taken in the Order not to lay down a definite percentage of 
apprentices ; the President of the National Institution was given 
power to determine the number of apprentices that should 
be engaged in any individual undertaking. Employers who 
because of their personal situation or because of conditions in 
the undertaking were unable to employ a sufficient number of 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 202, 9 November 1936. 

2 Cf. the rules issued by the Corporation of German Handicrafts on 11 December 
1936 (No. 36 R 8540/5109/0), the instructions for the iron and other metal trades 
issued by the President of the National Institution on 15 April 1937 (II 6712/53), 
and the instructions for the building industry issued on the same date (II 6712/51 
and 52). 
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apprentices—the regulations concerning the right to train 
apprentices and the maximum number of apprentices to be 
employed in undertakings in the crafts remained unchanged— 
were obliged to pay a commutation fee (the collection of which 
could be enforced through the usual authorities) to the National 
Institution to be used for promoting apprenticeship; the 
amount of the fee was fixed at a flat rate of 50 marks per appren- 
tice per month. 

According to the information supplied by 11,200 under- 
takings in the iron and other branches of the metal industry 
employing 10 or more persons, there were 2,071,000 workers 
employed, including 724,000 skilled metal workers and 169,000 
apprentices (23.4 per cent. of the number of skilled metal 
workers). The reports from undertakings in the building 
industry showed that in 12,600 undertakings (engaged in sur- 
face and underground construction, road making, concrete 
building, and carpentry) employing 10 or more persons there 
were in all 704,000 workers, of whom 274,000 were skilled 
building workers and about 45,000 apprentices (16.5 per cent. 
of the number of skilled workers). 

In order to make good the shortage of young workers which 
clearly existed, the President of the National Institution in- 
structed the employment exchanges in the light of the informa- 
tion received to draw up lists of undertakings in which the 
percentage of apprentices was appreciably lower than the 
average for the industry in question in the area of each provin- 
cial employment exchange. The local exchanges were then 
required to enter into immediate negotiations with those under- 
takings with a view to persuading them voluntarily to under- 
take to increase the number of their apprentices to the proper 
percentage. If they refused, the matter had to be reported to 
the competent provincial employment exchange. The presi- 
dents of these exchanges had power, after consulting the compe- 
tent Chamber of Economic Affairs, to fix the number of appren- 
tices that must be employed by undertakings in which the 
percentage fell appreciably short of the average. 

The most important practical means of enforcing a policy 
of directing young workers into the desired occupations is 
vocational guidance, which is mainly in the hands of the special 
guidance officers of the National Institution and the Labour 
Front. It is by no means an easy task to place workers in employ- 
ment in such a way as to satisfy at the same time the general 
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requirements of economic policy and the personal wishes of the 
young persons who are entering employment. It is hardly 
necessary to say that to use any pressure, not to mention 
compulsion, to turn young persons from their occupational 
inclinations or from the careers selected by their parents is a 
very doubtful course of action. Even if the inclinations or 
aversions of the young workers are determined simply by their 
youth and inexperience, their ignorance or misconceptions, or 
by some fad or passing interest or any other changeable factor, 
which may often be difficult to discover, and even if the parents’ 
wishes are based on purely material considerations or on un- 
founded expectations, the vocational guidance officers must 
always endeavour in the first instance to remove the obstacles 
to a wise choice of occupation by convincing the applicant of 
his error and not by any pressure or compulsion. In particular 
they must refrain from exercising pressure when the aversion 
to an occupation has a certain objective justification. For 
example, many people object to certain handicrafts because 
it is difficult to set up as an independent worker in that parti- 
cular craft ; others object to the building industry because 
of the seasonal nature of the work or to agriculture because 
conditions of life and of housing are often unsatisfactory ; yet 
others object to domestic occupations because there is little 
prospect of obtaining a permanent situation. In all such cases 
the first objective must be to remove the reasons for the aversion 
before trying to influence the desires of the young workers 
concerned. Much can be done by explanatory talks in schools 
or under the auspices of the Party or its branches and affiliated 
associations to educate young persons to a proper appreciation 
of the nature and value of work and therefore to a healthy 
conception of their occupational activities ; such work facilitates 
the task of the vocational guidance officers. 

At the end of December 1937 the National Institution 
issued a special publication containing statistics of the results 
of its work in the guidance of young persons into suitable 
occupations and their systematic placing in these occupations. 
The report covers the period from 1 July 1936 to 30 June 1937 
and refers more particularly to the engagement of young workers 
at Easter 1937. According to the report the National Institution 
was informed of 514,000 posts in which young persons could 
be trained (an increase of about 30 per cent. on the figure for 
the previous year, which was 395,000), of which 370,000 were 
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for boys and 144,000 for girls. Of the vacancies for boys, 
841,000 were for apprentices, 25,000 for learners, and about 
5,000 miscellaneous. The corresponding figures for girls were 
95,000 for apprentices, 46,000 for learners, and about 3,000 
miscellaneous. These vacancies, practically all of which could 
be filled, doubtless represented almost all the opportunities 
available for the training of young workers in industry, handi- 
crafts, commerce, agriculture, and other branches of the eco- 
nomic system. During the period in question the vocational 
guidance offices of the National Institution were consulted by 
1,184,000 persons, of whom 677,000 were male and 507,000 
female, including approximately half of those who had left 
school at Easter 1937. As regards the various occupational 
groups, the number of young persons wishing to enter employ- 
ment was notably higher than the number of vacancies available 
in the iron and other metal trades, obviously as a result of the 
first Order for the application of the Four-Year Plan. There 
were about 250,000 applicants (approximately half of the 
number of boys leaving school) as against only 127,000 notified 
vacancies. The situation was very similar as regards commercial 
occupations for girls, with 185,000 applicants for 66,000 vacan- 
cies. The excess of applicants over vacancies was less marked 
in the case of agriculture. In all these cases the young persons 
concerned had to be directed into other occupations. 


INCREASED EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN 


The employment of women received a great impetus during 
the war, when substitutes had to be found for the men absent 
on military service, and later during the period of inflation 
and depression, when large sections of the population were 
reduced to poverty and many who had never before done so 
were obliged to earn a livelihood. During the depression it was 
found that women were often preferred to men because their 
labour could be obtained more cheaply and they were more 
easily satisfied. Everyone will remember the absurd distortion 
of the normal relationship between men’s and women’s employ- 
ment that took place during that time: the women went to 
the factory or the office as the family breadwinners while the 
unemployed men remained at home and carried out the domestic 
tasks of cleaning, cooking, and attending to the children. The 
National-Socialist employment services could not accept this 
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situation, which was intolerable for reasons of social and popu- 
lation policy ; they could not content themselves with the hope 
that as the general economic and social situation improved the 
employment of women would automatically return to normal 
proportions. Immediate measures were required to encourage 
developments in that direction. Quite a number of steps were 
taken with a view to restricting the employment of women 
who were not absolutely obliged to earn a living or transferring 
them to occupations corresponding more closely to their natural 
domestic and maternal duties. Marriage was encouraged by the 
provision of marriage loans, and at the same time the employ- 
ment of married women was prohibited. The number of posts 
thus gradually made available for men who had previously 
been unemployed was almost equal to the number of marriage 
loans granted. Preference was given in filling vacancies to mar- 
ried men and fathers of families, and young persons under 
25 years of age were required to give up their employment in 
favour of older unemployed workers. A systematic campaign 
was launched against plural earnings, and tax remission was 
granted to those who engaged domestic assistance. When 
unemployment on a large scale disappeared and the shortage 
of workers became more and more marked in certain branches 
of industry, the economic and social necessity for these measures 
largely disappeared. In connection with the manifold attempts 
to mobilise the necessary workers for the important economic 
objectives of the moment, it has again become necessary to 
find an answer to the question whether, and if so under what 
conditions and to what extent, an increase in the number of 
women workers is necessary and desirable. 

The removal on 1 October 1937 of the restriction on the 
employment of women who had received marriage loans was 
the first sign that those responsible for the employment policy 
of the State considered it necessary, in view of the changed 
employment situation, to depart to some extent from the prin- 
ciples hitherto followed, and within certain limits to encourage 
the increased employment of women as an economic necessity. 
It is obvious that this extension of the employment of women 
demands careful planning, not only from the economic point 
of view but still more from the points of view of social and popu- 
lation policy, as otherwise women workers would be directed 
into unsuitable careers or suffer injury to their health which 
would eventually affect the standard of health of the whole 
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country. In other words the placing of women in employment 
must not be governed solely by demand. In general the prin- 
ciple to be observed in this matter is that women should not 
be admitted to occupational activity except in so far as is abso- 
lutely essential for carrying out the important economic projects 
of the present time. In any case they should in the first instance 
be directed into occupations where they are not only most 
urgently required but where they can be employed suitably 
according to their natural capabilities—that is to say, mainly 
in agriculture and domestic work, nursing, educational acti- 
vities, etc. 

A first step towards the systematic utilisation of the “ hidden 
reserve ’’ of women workers was taken in the Order issued by 
the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan on 15 February 1938, 
introducing a year of compulsory service for women. On 16 Feb- 
ruary 1938! the President of the National Institution issued 
the necessary regulations to give effect to the above Order. 
The year of compulsory service for women is at present restricted 
to those occupations in which particularly large numbers of 
women workers are employed. In future unmarried women 
under the age of 25 years may not be engaged as workers in 
undertakings in the clothing, textile or tobacco industries, or 
as salaried employees for commercial or office work in private 
or public undertakings or offices, unless they have spent at least 
one year in employment in agriculture or domestic service or 
have been regularly engaged for two years in certain nursing 
or educational professions, as shown by their employment books. 
This rule applies only to women under the age of 25 who were 
not already in employment as workers or salaried employees 
before 1 March 1938. The regulations concerning the com- 
pulsory year of service thus do not apply to women already 
in employment. In the case of those who enter into an appren- 
ticeship agreement the year of compulsory service may be 
postponed until immediately after the completion of apprenti- 
ceship. A certain freedom of choice is left to girls and to their 
parents in that time spent in the Labour Service, the Land 
Service of the German Girls’ Brigade, the Rural Aid Scheme, the 
Rural Household Training Scheme, the Domestic Training 
Year, or in attendance at any course of agricultural or domestic 
training organised or subsidised by the National Institution, 
or in some activity for which no employment book is required 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 48, 21 February 1938. 
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in their own homes or with relatives, provided that there are 
four or more children under 14 years of age in the family, is 
reckoned towards the year of compulsory service. As there is 
a particular shortage of young workers in social service and 
nursing work which is suitable for women, it is further provided 
that two years of regular activity as assistant to a nursing 
sister in the health service, or as assistant to a visitor in the 
welfare service, or as assistant in a kindergarten, will be deemed 
equivalent to the year of compulsory service. In very special 
cases the employment exchange may permit exceptions. For 
the purposes of equivalence to the year of compulsory service 
it is irrelevant whether the employment is found through 
the worker’s own efforts or through the employment exchange. 
In the official explanations given in justification of these mea- 
sures it is pointed out that the male youth of Germany must 
serve the Fatherland for two and a half years with spade and 
gun and that therefore girls also must do their part when the 
Fatherland is suffering from a shortage of workers ; nevertheless 
these girls should be trained to occupations suitable for them and 
of value for their future domestic and maternal duties. In 
order to remove any doubts as to the relationship between the 
year of compulsory service and the Labour Service the Leader 
of the Labour Front has indicated that the rapid development 
of the Labour Service for girls will not be affected by the emerg- 
ency measure of a compulsory year of service in agriculture or 
domestic work. 

In so far as the employment of a larger number of women 
is necessary in industry in order to enable the Four-Year Plan 
to be duly carried out, the principle to be followed is that 
women should be engaged mainly for unskilled or semi-skilled 
work, seasonal work, casual work, and short-time employment ; 
they may be employed permanently and on full time only in 
so far as they are entirely or mainly dependent on their earnings 
for their own maintenance or that of members of their family. 
As regards the branches of industry in which there are openings 
for specially large numbers of women workers, the reports of 
undertakings to the National Statistical Office show that the 
proportion of women is particularly high (between 40 and 70 
per cent.) in the consumers’ goods industries, such as the textile 
and clothing industry, the provision industry, the toys, paper 
and rubber industries, the metal products (other than iron) 
industry, pottery, etc., while in the capital goods industries, 
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such as the production of iron and other metals, mining, machine 
and vehicle construction, building, etc., it is particularly low 
(under 10 per cent.). The proportion of women workers in 
German industry as a whole is about 25 per cent. Some 45 per 
cent. of all the women workers in industry are employed in 
the clothing, textile and tobacco industries. The proportion 
of women in the clothing industry is 69 per cent., in the textile 
industry 56 per cent., and in the tobacco industry about 70 per 
cent. The main reasons for the selection of these particular 
branches of the consumers’ goods industries for the purpose 
of enforcing the year of compulsory service for women were 
that these branches were those least affected by the general 
economic recovery, and that there was very little risk of a 
labour shortage in them. In the case of salaried employees the 
proportion of women in the grand total of 1.6 million is about 
40 per cent. In 1936-1987 some 185,000 of the 500,000 girls 
leaving school expressed a preference for commercial employ- 
ment. As there were still about 90,000 salaried employees 
out of work at the end of 1987, public and private offices and 
undertakings can fall back on these reserves if the introduction 
of the compulsory year of service for women leads to an appre- 
ciable shortage in the supply of employees in these branches. 


THE ABOLITION OF SHORT TIME 


During the depression and the period of large-scale unemploy- 
ment, employers were frequently urged by those responsible for 
employment policy to avoid or at least postpone dismissals 
that would otherwise have been necessary by spreading the 
available amount of work over all or a large proportion of those 
employed, working shorter hours and paying lower wages. This 
was intended to combat the tendency of so many employers 
to take the easy course of simply sending their surplus workers 
to the employment exchange and then obtaining additional 
labour from the exchange when necessary. By means of short 
time hundreds of thousands of workers and salaried employees 
were rescued from being thrown out of employment and very 
soon finding that no vacancies were available for them. The 
National Institution helped undertakings to retain workers whose 
services had become superfluous by paying a certain amount 
of compensation for the loss of earnings resulting from short 
time. A general system of short-time relief was first introduced 
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by an Order of 27 August 1931, amended on 1 July 1982, and 
subsequently an increased rate of short-time relief was prescribed 
by Orders of 30 November 1934 and 7 June 1935. 

The economic recovery and the disappearance of widespread 
unemployment brought a complete change in the view taken 
of short time by those responsible for the employment policy of 
the country. There was undoubtedly social justification for 
short time as a means of spreading employment during the 
depression, but the method is certainly undesirable when the 
economic system is again working to capacity and when there 
are not only ample openings for employment but actually a 
considerable shortage of labour in various branches of industry. 
When short time is worked, valuable labour which might be 
used to increase production elsewhere is lying idle, and the income 
of workers is kept at a level which becomes increasingly at 
variance with the general improvement in earnings and therefore 
in the long run intolerable. In view of the entirely changed 
situation employers are no longer by any means ready to dismiss 
workers who are for the moment not fully employed, and 
especially skilled workers, because they have little or no hope of 
being able re-engage those workers or suitable substitutes if 
need should arise later. They therefore naturally try to keep 
surplus workers as a reserve which is constantly at their disposal, 
but by so doing they keep them from economically and socially 
more desirable employment in other undertakings. There can 
be no doubt that the continued expenditure of public money 
on relief for undertakings working short time can no longer be 
justified in the present circumstances or can be accepted only 
for a transitional period. 

In branches of industry which have suffered particularly 
from the structural consequences of the depression, the shortage 
of raw materials, irregularity of orders, or similar difficulties, 
short time is still a common phenomenon. For the time being, 
therefore, the National-Socialist authorities have merely changed 
the regulations concerning general short-time relief and the 
higher rates of relief by repealing the existing rules and issuing 
new ones in an Order of 5 September 1936.1 According to this 
Order general short-time relief is available for all industrial 
undertakings (as defined in Section 105 b, paragraph 1, of the 
Industrial Code) in which more than ten workers or salaried 
employees are normally employed. The increased rate of short- 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 208. 
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time relief, which is extended by a special decision to any given 
branch or group, applies at present only to the various branches 
of the textile industry (silk, artificial silk, wool, cotton, bast 
fibre, carpets and upholstery materials, hosiery weaving and 
knitting, rope work, the manufacture of trimming materials 
and curtains, textile finishing, and material testing offices in the 
textile industry), the leather industry (manufacture and working 
up of leather and, in particular, manufacture of boots, shoes, 
and gloves), the industry for working up furs and skins, the 
oil milling industry, the rubber industry, and the manufacture 
of uniform trimmings, etc. For short-time workers in textile 
undertakings in which relief at the higher rate had been granted 
for one year or more, special regulations were embodied in an 
Order on this subject issued on 12 September 1936 1 and supple- 
mented by an Order of 10 September 1937.2 In the summer of 
1988 the number of workers on short time in receipt of relief 
from the Naticnal Institution was approximately 17,120 (11,620 
men and 5,500 women). General short-time relief has for a 
long time been restricted to a small number of workers, and at 
the same date was being paid to 2,040 (1,360 men and 680 
women), while relief at the higher rate was being paid to 6,130 
(4,620 men and 1,510 women), and special relief for those who 
had been on short-time for a long period in the textile industry 
to 8,950 workers (5,640 men and 8,310 women). The number of 
workers on short time was highest in the cotton industry and 
the boot and shoe industry. * 

It will be clear from what is said above that the future aim 
of the official employment services must be to do away with 
short time—that is, to secure the return to normal working 
hours and full earnings of all the workers in those branches 
where short time is at present worked, and to transfer the 
surplus workers to occupations where there is a shortage. The 
Order of 30 June 1937 relating to the persons entitled to short- 
time relief is a first step in this direction. According to that 
Order unmarried workers under the age of 30 years who are 
on short time, and who are not responsible for the maintenance 
of any member of their families in respect of whom an additional 
allowance is payable, are no longer entitled to receive short- 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, p. 733. 

2 Jbid., Part I, p. 972. 

8 Cf. report of the National Institution for Employment Exchanges and Un- 
employment Insurance on the development of employment in June 1938 (Reichs- 
arbeitsblait, I, 238). 
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time benefit, either under the general scheme or under any of 
the special schemes. There is thus a stronger incentive for young 
workers who are suitable for transfer to other jobs to leave their 
employment in the undertakings where short time is being 
worked and to seek full-time employment elsewhere. At the 
same time the employment exchanges are required to give prefer- 
ence to these workers in filling vacancies. So far as can be seen 
there have been no special difficulties up to the present in 
finding employment for the male workers of this category in 
occupations where there was a scarcity of workers. In the case 
of women, who represent about half of the number of those 
working short time, ample opportunities for employment are 
available in agriculture, domestic service, and nursing. 

On 28 June 1987 the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan 
issued instructions for the textile and leather industries requir- 
ing undertakings with ten or more employees to take immediate 
steps to abolish short time. These instructions clearly indicate 
what the future course of development is likely to be. No com- 
pulsory measures are laid down in the instructions, but there is 
no doubt that such measures will follow if the undertakings in 
question do not voluntarily comply with the suggested rules. At 
present the heads of undertakings are required to take the neces- 
sary steps themselves to remedy the employment situation by 
guaranteeing to their employees remuneration equivalent to the 
rates laid down in collective agreements or works regulations for 
a 40-hour week, and at the same time, in co-operation with the 
competent employment exchange, to dismiss superfluous work- 
ers. When the work of the undertaking has been duly established 
on the basis of the 40-hour week the payment of short-time 
benefit in its previous form will, as is clearly indicated in the 
instructions, cease. The employer must pay wages for the full 
40 hours, even if for a certain time less than 40 hours are actually 
worked ; in the event of a rush of work later the employer is 
permitted, without prejudice to the provisions of collective rules 
or works regulations concerning overtime pay, to withhold 
wages for a number of hours corresponding to the previous 
short time. If it is impossible to make good the whole of the 
short time within a specified period, it is provided in the above- 
mentioned instructions that the National Institution for Em- 
ployment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance must pay 
to the undertakings in question half the amount paid in respect 
of hours when no work was done, in so far as it may have 
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proved impossible to make good the short time by subsequent 
overtime. 







ITINERANT TRADES 






In the course of the efforts made to mobilise all the available 
labour so as to carry out the important political and economic 
tasks prescribed in the Four-Year Plan, it was found necessary 
to consider the situation in itinerant trades, and determine 
whether and to what extent workers capable of employment 
elsewhere were working in these trades. The head of the employ- 
ment service attached to the Commissioner for the Four-Year 
Plan issued an Order on 14 December 1937 which was amended 
on 29 January 1938 1 and which provided that permits to engage 
in itinerant occupations or in hawking might be refused or 
withdrawn in the case of persons whose labour could, for political 
or economic reasons, be more usefully employed elsewhere in 
the German economic system. The decision on this point will 
be taken by the employment exchange for the area of residence 
of the applicant for or holder of an itinerant trader’s or hawker’s 
licence. The main factors to be taken into consideration are 
the general employment situation, the fitness of the individual 
in question for employment, the economic importance of his 
activities in an itinerant trade, and his social and economic 
situation. The employment exchanges have also power to decide 
which persons should be placed in employment immediately and 
which should be kept in reserve for employment at some unspe- 
cified time in the future. The administrative authorities must 
accept the decision of the employment exchange ; they may not 
issue a licence without the consent of the exchange ; they must 
refuse it if the exchange does not give its consent ; and they must 
withdraw the licence if requested to do so by the employment 
exchange. 

The report on the itinerant trades organisation for 1936-1937 
—in which a distinction is made between three branches : the 
amusement industry, itinerant trade in provisions, and itinerant 
trade in other commodities—shows that the number of itinerant 
traders is quite large and therefore by no means unimportant 
from an economic point of view. The total number is estimated 
at almost a million persons, including the members of families, 
and the number of undertakings is estimated at about 200,000 ; 
it must be remembered, moreover, that the membership figures 






































1 Deutscher Reichs-und Preussicher Staatsanzeiger, 1937, No. 289 ; 1938, No. 25. 
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of the organisation in question and the figures for the number 
of licences issued do not really give a complete picture. In 
recent years the business revival has led to a marked decline in 
the number of persons engaged in itinerant trades, amounting 
to about 14,000 in 19386. Consequently an appeal by the leader 
of the organisation, to those members of itinerant trades who 
had taken up this occupation when excluded from their pre- 
vious jobs as a result of the depression, to return to their original 
trades met with no great response ; it was therefore found 
necessary to take more energetic measures with a view to 
securing the fulfilment of the Four-Year Plan. 

The Itinerant Trades Taxation Act of 10 December 1987 }, 
which imposes a new national tax on itinerant traders, will 
doubtless further reduce the number of those engaged in such 
trade, and will increase the supply of workers suitable for 
employment in other occupations. 


TRAINING COURSES 


During the period of the depression and large-scale unemploy- 
ment many skilled workers lost their occupational skill to a 
greater or less degree. If their actual physical strength was not 
reduced by the long period of unemployment and the poverty 
which it involved they at least lost contact with technical 
changes in their occupations, forgot some of their technical 
knowledge, and lost some of their dexterity. They were there- 
fore less suitable for employment than they would otherwise 
have been. Part of the task of mobilising all the available 
labour reserves must therefore include discovering skilled 
workers who have lost their skill and making them completely 
fit for their former employment by means of training courses. 
The structural changes that have occurred in recent years and 
the shifting of the economic centre of gravity have also made 
it difficult or impossible for many workers to find employment 
in their previous occupations. For these persons also appro- 
priate training courses are necessary, so as to fit them for other 
forms of employment, thus widening the field of possible 
employment for the available labour reserves. These training 
courses are auxiliary measures in the systematic organisation 
of the employment market. 





1 Reichsgeszetblatt, Part I, p. 1347. 
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Vocational training for the unemployed is mainly a matter 
for the National Institution, but it is assisted by a number 
of political, economic or social organisations and institutions, 
such as the Party, with its various branches and affiliated 
associations, and in particular the Labour Front, the National- 
Socialist Welfare Organisation, the National-Socialist Women’s 
Organisation, the Hitler Youth Organisation, the various 
economic and occupational organisations, the National Food 
Corporation, the Government welfare offices, etc. These educa- 
tional measures appear in a great variety of forms, since they 
are adapted to practical economic requirements. The purpose 
is to make the unemployed workers acquainted with the prac- 
tical needs of their trade in a relatively short period, and efforts 
are therefore made to provide training in an undertaking where- 
ever possible. When a person who is in receipt of unemployment 
benefit accepts employment in a post in which he cannot earn 
the full normal wage until he has acquired the necessary skill, 
but in which there is a prospect of permanent employment, 
the National Institution pays him a learner’s allowance, in 
addition to his earnings, for a period not exceeding eight weeks 
(under Section 136 of the Employment Exchanges and Un- 
employment Insurance Act). Another method of training in 
the workplace or on actual machines, but without actual employ- 
ment, is used mainly in the metal industries and also in the 
leather industry. In this case the worker has no proper contract 
of employment, as when he receives the learner’s allowance ; 
he does not receive wages but continues to draw his unemploy- 
ment benefit. The head of the undertaking must decide within 
six weeks whether he is prepared to retain the unemployed 
worker for not less than five months for further training and 
employment ; if he does so the worker may continue to draw 
benefit for a period of not more than eight weeks. 

It is naturally not always possible or desirable for the worker 
to be trained in an undertaking. This is the case, for instance, 
when all that is required is to regain the degree of efficiency 
which had gradually been lost during the period of unemploy- 
ment, or when some additional theoretical knowledge must 
ve obtained before taking up employment, or when the worker 
must first be transferred to another district where employment 
is available. In these cases special arrangements are made for 
the training of the workers, either in ordinary courses or in 
special residential courses (agricultural or domestic training 
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camps, auxiliary trade instruction camps, etc.). Between April 
1988 and April 1937 more than a million unemployed workers 
received instruction in the courses organised by the National 
Institution, attendance at which is compulsory for certain 
groups of persons drawing unemployment benefit (Section 92 
of the Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 
Act). Particularly important work is done in this direction 
by the Labour Front, which organises courses, lectures, groups 
for practical work, training workshops, training camps, etc., 
in which unskilled or semi-skilled applicants for employment 
can obtain the necessary occupational knowledge, regain their 
efficiency, or be trained for another occupation if they have 
drifted into a blind alley occupation. 

In the case of workers thrown out of employment by struc- 
tural changes, and therefore requiring training for other occu- 
pations, every effort is made to fit them for allied occupations 
in which the skill and ability they already possess can be used 
to advantage or further developed. The greater the similarity 
between the two occupations, the more quickly the workers 
will as a rule be fit for fresh employment. They should of course 
be trained as far as possible for occupations in which there is a 
marked shortage of labour, and especially of semi-skilled work- 
ers, and in which therefore there are immediate vacancies for 
employment. There is little or no prospect of securing an appre- 
ciable increase in the supply of highly skilled workers by means 
of this system of retraining, for the short period of training 
that can be given obviously cannot produce the same results 
as a normal course of vocational training spread over several 
years, and cannot be expected to train first-class skilled workers. 
Nevertheless, many of those who benefit by a short course 
of training may be able to find employment in posts in which 
skilled workers previously wasted much of their ability, and 
those skilled workers can then be transferred to posts where 
their ability can be fully utilised. 


TRANSFER OF WORKERS FROM ONE DistTRICT TO ANOTHER 


The depression and the political considerations, especially 
those of a military nature, which had to be taken into account 
in utilising the public funds provided for the revival of industry 
and the development of industrial plant produced a number 
of structural changes and a shifting of the centres of economic 
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gravity from one area to another. As a consequence unemployed 
workers in certain occupations can no longer hope to find 
employment in their place of residence, and at the same time 
there may be a more or less marked shortage of such workers 
elsewhere. The National Institution has therefore organised 
a system of placing—both provincial and national—whereby 
workers can be transferred from one district to another. In these 
provincial and national schemes transfers can sometimes be 
arranged by telephone, but more usually the employment 
exchanges are required to report without delay any vacancy 
which cannot be filled locally. The clearing office which is 
attached to the central office of the National Institution 
receives these reports and compiles lists of transfer possibilities 
as required, generally daily. Four such lists are issued. List A 
is intended for the transfer on a national basis of workers for 
agriculture, domestic service, and industry ; it is classified by 
occupational groups and also separately by vacancies and 
applications. The notifications for this list are sent to the 
central office through the provincial employment exchanges, 
and the lists are exhibited in the offices of the various exchanges. 
List B is intended for the transfer of salaried employees on a 
national basis, and is supplied only to the special salaried 
employees’ offices attached to the various provincial exchanges. 
Reports for the purpose of these lists may be sent direct to the 
central office by the salaried employees’ sections of the employ- 
ment exchanges, if there seems no prospect of filling the vacancy 
within the area of the provincial exchange. List C contains 
offers of employment for salaried employees collected from 
newpapers. List D is intended for the transfer on a national 
scale of persons with special qualifications for whom it is 
difficult to find employment. The transfer of workers within 
each province is regulated by the provincial exchanges, which 
sometimes draw up lists of transfer possibilities and sometimes 
notify the various exchanges by means of special cards. 
Experience shows that the transfer of workers to employ- 
ment in different districts often breaks down because of the diffi- 
culties connected with the change of domicile ; apart from the 
difficulties of removal and finding accommodation, there are, in 
particular, cases in which neither the unemployed person nor 
those liable for his maintenance nor the undertaking in which 
he is to be employed can or will provide the necessary money. 
In such cases, therefore, the National Institution provides 
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special assistance in the form of loans or grants to meet the tra- 
velling expenses, the extra cost involved for the worker in living 
away from his family, or the cost of the necessary equipment 
for his work. The travelling allowance may cover the actual 
cost of the journey to take up employment or to make personal 
application for it, a subsistence allowance, and the cost of 
removal of the worker’s family. If it is impossible or undesirable 
to transfer the whole family, a family allowance may be paid 
to meet the additional cost involved in keeping up two house- 
holds, provided the maintenance of the worker’s family is not 
otherwise adequately secured. The allowance for equipment 
may cover the purchase of working clothes and tools which the 
worker is normally required to possess. In addition, sums may 
be provided by the National Institution to pay the premium 
for insurance in place of a fidelity bond, or loans to cover the 
cost of living until the first wage or salary falls due, or salary 
bonuses to the employer as compensation for employing elderly 
salaried employees with a lower output than the average, or 
loans to enable older employees to set up as independent work- 
ers. 


PREVENTING FREQUENT CHANGES OF EMPLOYMENT 


The fluctuations caused in the employment situation by 
persons changing their place of employment naturally represent 
a source of loss at a time when the economic system is working 
at full pressure and the available labour supply is scarcely suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements. As every newly-engaged worker 
requires a certain time to become accustomed to his work, and 
as every worker who leaves his employment normally requires 
a certain time to find a new job and is therefore temporarily 
idle, these movements must cause a more or less extensive loss 
of national labour power and production capacity. According 
to the placing statistics of the employment exchanges, which 
by no means reveal every change of job, the total labour turnover 
of the country, as a monthly average, is about 1.4 million, or 
8 per cent. of the employed population. It is therefore natural 
to ask whether measures to restrict these fluctuations would 
not eventually ensure the better utilisation of the available 
labour supply and a decrease in the loss of production resulting 
from the shortage of workers. It must be admitted at the 
outset that some of these fluctuations are inevitable. There are, 
in the first place, the structural changes and the shifting of the 
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economic centres of gravity brought about by the natural deve- 
lopment of the economic system and by political influences ; 
the changes these produce in the relative development of the 
industries for producers’ goods and consumers’ goods cannot 
but influence the employment situation of the workers in the 
industries concerned. Other fluctuations which cannot always 
be avoided are those due to changes of season, seasonal require- 
ments, marketing habits, the cessation of orders, difficulties 
in obtaining raw materials, etc. The changes in employment 
due to death, age, invalidity, the advance of the younger genera- 
tion, promotion, changes from wage-paid employment to 
independent work, marriage, etc., are also in part necessary 
and in part avoidable within very narrow limits. On the other 
hand, when changes are due to the faulty allocation of labour, 
defects in the management of an individual undertaking, the 
inability of certain persons to get on with those around them, 
etc., remedies are possible and necessary. The steps taken by 
the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan to prohibit the 
enticing of workers unfairly from other undertakings and to 
restrict changes of employment in the iron and other metal 
industries and the building industry have for the time being 
removed some of the least desirable and most easily avoidable 
causes of fluctuation. Much could certainly be done to secure 
greater stability of employment by developing a sense of loyalty 
to the undertaking and by a wider and better social welfare 


policy in each undertaking. 


THE DIstrRIBUTION OF LABOUR WITHIN THE UNDERTAKING 


So far the measures taken by the authorities responsible 
for employment policy have been directed mainly to finding 
employment and a livelihood for those who are unemployed ; 
now that unemployment has practically disappeared and the 
economic system has to be equipped to carry out the Four-Year 
Plan, it must be the purpose of our employment policy to ensure 
that the distribution of labour is economically and socially 
satisfactory. An important factor in this connection is the alloca- 
tion of jobs within each undertaking, which should be such as 
to avoid any superfluity of workers or waste of effort, to put 
the right man in the right place and thus make the best use of 


the available labour. 
The first point to be noted in examining an undertaking 
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from this point of view is that as a general rule workers should 
be employed only on jobs in which they can give the best of 
which their vocational training has made them capable. Highly 
skilled workers should be employed only where their services 
are indispensable—that is, where they cannot be replaced by 
less highly skilled persons. Where possible, the less complex 
parts of their duties should be done by semi-skilled workers. 
In other words, those who are employed in unsuitable ways 
should be picked out and placed where they can use their 
capabilities to the full. If no such places are available for them 
in the undertaking, the competent employment exchange should 
be notified with a view to placing them elsewhere. The Third 
Order, of 7 November 1936 1, concerning the application of the 
Four-Year Plan made it compulsory for all industrial employers, 
irrespective of the size and nature of their undertakings, who 
had employed skilled metal workers or building workers for two 
weeks entirely or mainly on jobs not in accordance with their 
occupational training, as shown more particularly by the entries 
in their employment books, to place these workers at the disposal 
of the employment exchange for placing elsewhere. If the em- 
ployment exchange is able to offer the worker a post in another 
undertaking more suited to his capacities he may, with the 
consent of the employment exchange, terminate his contract 
of employment without notice. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the appropriate 

allocation of labour within each undertaking along the lines 
mentioned is not merely a measure for meeting the immediate 
requirements of employment policy, but is also of direct practical 
importance from the point of view of the economic efficiency 
of each undertaking. Moreover, the appropriate distribution 
of hours and allocation of labour can do much to promote 
industrial safety, the health of the workers, and their joy in 
their work, as well as to enable holidays to be adapted to the 
workers’ expenditure of effort, to promote a spirit of comradeship 
in the undertaking, to encourage a policy of far-sighted care for 
the workers’ welfare, and thus to contribute to an economical 
use of labour in the best sense of that term. 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 262, 9 November 1936. 
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It was in Great Britain that, over a century ago, the world’s 
first factory inspection system was instituted ; and it is thought 
that at the present moment, when the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office is contemplating placing on the agenda of 
an early session of the International Labour Conference a question 
related to the organisation of labour inspection systems, the 
publication of an account of the origins and evolution of 
the British Factory Inspectorate may be considered timely and 
instructive—the more so as |no complete and up-to-date study on 
the subject evists. 


THE ORIGINS OF Factory INSPECTION 


The Act of 1802 


HE history of factory legislation in Great Britain may be 

said to begin with the passing of the Health and Morals 

of Apprentices Act, 1802; but it was not until 1833 that the 

difficulties encountered in securing the enforcement of this 

and subsequent Acts led to the creation of a system of factory 
inspection in the modern sense. 

The problem which the 1802 Act was intended to solve was 

of a special and ephemeral character. The cotton and woollen 

textile mills were at that time almost invariably worked by 
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water power, and were consequently situated in comparatively 
remote valleys, where water was abundant but where labour 
was scarce. The method adopted for obtaining labour consisted 
in taking over pauper children as “ apprentices ’’ from the poor- 
law authorities of more populous districts. These apprentices 
were housed on the factory premises, and lived and worked 
under conditions which can be imagined. Public opinion became 
alarmed at the danger to the whole community represented 
by the continued existence of such forcing-beds of disease ! 
and criminality. Accordingly, the 1802 Act, covering appren- 
tices employed in cotton and woollen mills and factories (and 
only apprentices) contained provisions limiting the apprentices’ 
hours to 12 in the day (exclusive of meal times), to be taken 
between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. ; stipulating the minimum clothing 
and accommodation that was to be allowed them; requiring 
steps to be taken to secure their education both religious and 
secular; and concerning the ventilation and periodical limewash- 
ing of the factories. 

In 1802 there was no police force to which the enforcement 
of such legislation could have been entrusted. As paupers, the 
apprentices were a charge upon the local Justices of the Peace, 
and it therefore appeared logical to make the Justices responsible 
for the enforcement of the Act. The Justices were required 
annually to appoint two unpaid “ Visitors’ for each district 
(or more if there were more than five mills in the district) ; 
one of the Visitors was to be a clergyman of the Established 
Church and one a Justice of the Peace, “ not interested in, or 
in any way connected with, such mills or factories”. They 
were empowered to enter and inspect the mills, and were required 
to submit quarterly written reports to the Justices on the results 
of their observations. Their reports were to be filed specially 
by the Clerk of the Peace. Further, if they noted conditions 
likely to spread infectious disorders, they might require the 
employer at his own expense to have a medical investigation 
conducted and to report the results to them. A fine of from 
£5 to £10 might be inflicted in respect of an attempt to obstruct 
the Visitors in carrying out their duties. 

The Act further contained the following provisions designed 
to secure its enforcement : (1) the mills or factories were to be 





1 Outbreaks of “ fever ’’—presumably exanthematic typhus—-were frequent 
among the apprentices. 
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registered annually with the Clerk of the Peace ; (2) copies of 
the Act were to be posted in the mills ; (3) offences were made 
punishable with a fine of from £2 to £5; (4) informers whose 
evidence led to a conviction were to be given half the fine inflict- 
ed ; (5) informations must be laid within one month from the 
date on which the offence was noted. 

Enforcement of the 1802 Act was thus to repose on two 
distinct bases : the activity of the official, but unpaid, Visitors, 
and denunciation, in return for a share in the fine, by casual 
informers. In fact, however, neither of these two methods 
produced any effective results, and the Act remained a dead 
letter ; a Select Committee which sat in 1816 to enquire into 
“the state of the children employed in the manufactories of 
the United Kingdom ” found that witness after witness had 
never even heard of such an Act. 

Visitors were in many cases appointed under the Act imme- 
diately after it had been passed, and carried out a few visits 
of inspection, but there is practically no record of any such 
inspections after the first two years. There was, in fact, insuffi- 
cient inducement for the unpaid and unqualified inspectors 
to perform their duties seriously. As Richard Arkwright, the 
famous pioneer cotton manufacturer, opined in giving evidence 
before the Select Committee in 1816, the inspection of factories 
would be “ an invidious office, particularly where the magistrates 
themselves have generally been engaged in the cotton manufac- 
tory, or have connections engaged in it ”’.1 

It is easy, too, to understand why no informers were forth- 
coming to denounce offences against the Act. The only persons 
who could have given evidence of such offences were persons 
actually employed in the mills; and, in a time of widespread 
poverty and distress, a worker could hardly be expected to 
sacrifice his employment and get himself blacklisted throughout 
an entire district *, either in obedience to humanitarian motives 
or in order to win an insignificant pecuniary reward. 

In any case, the question of enforcement apart, the Act had 





1 Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the State of the Children 
employed in the Manufactories of the United Kingdom (1816), p. 282. 
™ 2 There is ample evidence to show that these consequences did ensue where 
a worker was bold enough to give information against his employer. Cf. Factories 
Inquiry CoMMISSION (1833) : First Report, Section D 1, pp. 1ff. ; Sixth Report from 
the Select Committee on the Act for the Regulation of Mills and Factories (1840), 
p- 5; B. L. Hurcuins and A. Harrison: A History of Factory Legislation, pp. 
86-7 (London, 1926). . 
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become obsolete within a very short time, as the rapid extension 
of the use of steam power made it possible to situate factories 
in populous districts, where there was an abundant “ free” 
labour supply, so that the employment of pauper apprentices 
soon fell into disuse. 


The Act of 1819 


The ineffectiveness of the 1802 Act, and the increasing 
employment in textile factories of children who were not 
apprentices, and therefore not covered by that Act, led to 
agitation and enquiries which resulted, in 1819, in the passing 
of an Act applying certain rudimentary measures of protection 
to children in general employed in spinning and preparatory 
work in cotton mills and factories : prohibition of employment 
before 9 years of age; maximum working day of 12 hours, 
exclusive of meal times (with the possibility of working one 
hour’s overtime to make up for lost time) ; prohibition of night 
work (9 p.m.—5 a.m.) ; stipulations as to meal times ; periodical 
limewashing. 

The principal author of the 1802 Act, Sir Robert Peel the elder, 
also played a leading part in the campaign which led to the 
passing of the Act of 1819. He was himself a cotton manufac- 
turer, and realised the dangers involved for the trade and the 
whole community in the unregulated employment of children. 
Moreover, he was fully aware that the system of inspection for 
which the 1802 Act provided had failed to work, and that more 
effective steps ought to be taken. As he said in the House 
of Commons in 1815: “ It was to be lamented that the inspec- 
tors, appointed under a Jate Act, had been very remiss in the 
performance of their duties. He should, in consequence of 
this misfortune, propose that proper persons be appointed at 
quarter sessions (sc. of the Justices of the Peace) and that they 
should be paid in due proportion for their trouble.’ 

The idea of instituting a paid inspectorate was thus already 
being canvassed, but nearly twenty years’ further experience of 
the ineffectiveness of other methods was necessary in order 
to secure its adoption. The spokesmen of the workers showed 
no enthusiasm for it. The existing and proposed legislation 
protected only a very restricted category of juvenile workers, 
and the adult workers were aiming rather at securing such 





1 “ AtrreD ” : History of the Factory Movement, Vol. I, p. 42. London, 1857. 
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measures of protection for the juveniles as could, in practice, be 
utilised to limit their own hours of work. As a means of enforce- 
ment, therefore, they supported, not inspection, but the com- 
pulsory stoppage of all machinery between the prohibited hours 
of employment. Besides, they suspected that inspectors, 
belonging to the same social class as most of the employers, 
would inevitably be biased in the latter’s favour. On the other 
hand, many employers objected to regular inspection (a) because 
of the danger that trade secrets might be divulged, and (6) 
because the inspectors’ visits would distract the children from 
their work. There would no doubt be fairly general support, 
among workers and employers alike, for the views expressed 
by the Leeds Intelligencer on 10 August 1833, when the Act 
instituting a regular inspectorate was passed : “ The inspector- 
ships are a lumbering affair, and will turn out in practice, we 
suspect, a nullity; their chief recommendation with their 
projectors is probably the patronage they afford.” ? 

It is easy, in the light of subsequent developments, to 
condemn the resistance of the majority of the employers, not 
merely to the adoption of means calculated to secure the proper 
enforcement of factory legislation in those early days, but to 
the legislation in itself. Yet, impartially considered, their 
attitude cannot be regarded as wholly unreasonable. It must 
be remembered, in the first place, that the great development 
of manufactures and trade that had been and was taking place 
was closely associated with an economic and political doctrine, 
according to which governmental interference with production 
and commerce, or indeed with the freedom of individual econo- 
mic activities in general, was regarded as almost invariably 
harmful. The practical advantages accruing from the applica- 
tion of this laissez-faire doctrine appeared self-evident, and an 
uncommon degree of perspicacity was necessary if the doctrine’s 
limitations in respect of the hiring of labour were to be perceived. 
Secondly, in face of the appalling poverty of the working class 
at that time, it was not unnatural to suppose that to employ 
children in the factories, even under bad and unhealthy condi- 
tions, was preferable to leaving them to starve in the absence 
of such employment, the wages of an adult male worker being 
generally insufficient for the maintenance of a family. Thirdly, 





1 Cf. Minutes of Evidence etc., op. cit., pp. 77-9. 
2 Quoted in B. L. Hurcuins and A. Harrison : op. cit., p. 56. 
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the whole subject was confused by the intrusion of political 
issues: many of the principal supporters of factory legislation 
were representatives of the Tory landowning class, and, while 
the motives of such leaders as Lord Ashley or Michael Sadler 
are above suspicion, there can be no doubt that a number of 
Tories favoured factory legislation partly as a counter-attraction 
to political reforms, and partly as an offensive and defensive 
weapon wherewith to resist the campaign for the repeal of 
import duties on wheat. Fourthly, it was only human on the 
part of the textile, and particularly the cotton-textile, employers 
to resent discriminatory legislation in the case of their industry, 
when it was common knowledge that conditions in other indus- 
tries—for instance, the coal-mining, metallurgical and pottery 
industries, to say nothing of agriculture—were if anything 
worse.! Fifthly, full compliance with the law was genuinely 
difficult for many of the employers. In a Jarge number of cases 
the children were employed and paid, not by the occupier of the 
factory, but by the adult male operatives *—a system which 
still persists in the mule-spinning process in Lancashire—and 
it seemed unfair to the employers that they should be held 
responsible not merely for their own actions but for those of the 
hundreds of workers whom they might be employing. Again, 
in the absence of any national education system, the only means 
by which many of the employers could provide the schooling 
required under the Act of 1802 and the Acts of 1833, 1844, and 
subsequent years, was to institute schools themselves, and it 
was hard for them to consider the provision and maintenance 
of schools as forming part of their normal duties as manufac- 
turers, or even as a duty which they were personally qualified 
to perform.® Yet again, the fixing by law of age-limits for employ- 





1 The reason given by Sir James Graham, who as Home Secretary had much 
to do with the drafting and application of early factory Acts, for the selection of 
the (textile) factories for legislation, is interesting. He said: “ From the use of 
machinery factory labour is necessarily concentrated—therefore easily inspected— 
therefore difficult of evasion.”? Or, in the words of Hutcuins and Harrison : 
“The real reason for starting with the children in cotton factories was that the 
industry being a concentrated one, carried on in large buildings in which great 
numbers were employed, with a certain degree of publicity, it was easier for the 
Government to learn what the conditions actually were, and how they could be 
dealt with.” Cf. B. L. Hurcutns and A. Harrison : op. cit., pp. 120 and 130. 

2 Evidence collected by the Factories Inquiry Commissioners in 1833-4 showed 
that, in the Lancashire cotton mills, very nearly half of the children under eighteen 
were in the direct employ of the operatives. Cf. Facrorres INQuirY COMMISSION : 
Supplementary Report, Part I, p. 119 cc. London, 1834. 

3 It was not until 1870 that a compulsory national education system was 
intro duced. 
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ment presupposed the existence of some means of checking the 
age of juvenile workers; yet, in the absence of a system of 
compulsory registration of births, it was exceedingly hard to 
devise any such means, and the best-intentioned occupier was 
liable to be deceived by the children or their parents.1 Sixthly, 
and lastly, apart from the reasons mentioned above as invoked 
by the employers against the introduction of a system of inspec- 
tion—prejudice to secrecy and risk of distracting the children 
from their work—there were grounds for scepticism as to the 
results of such a system. The proposal was a novel one, and 
nothing of the kind had yet been attempted (with the exception 
of the rudimentary and unsuccessful experiment of 1802). Nor 
was there any guarantee that the inspectors would be as 
honest, capable, or discreet, as they would need to be if the 
extreme difficulty of exact compliance with the law was not 
to be made an occasion for vexatious, or even blackmailing, 
pressure. 

Moreover, while it is no doubt true to say that the majority 
of the employers opposed both factory legislation and inspection, 
a minority—Sir Robert Peel the elder, Fielden, Hindley, Bro- 
therton, Robert Owen, and others—were among the foremost 
pioneers and champions of such legislation; and the actual 
introduction of factory inspection in 1838 owes more to the 
efforts of an enlightened group of manufacturers, who realised 
from their own experience the importance of strict, general 
and uniform enforcement of the Factory Acts, than to any 
other single factor. 

The framers of the Act of 1819 made no attempt to revive 
the useless system of unpaid local “ Visitors”, but relied for 
enforcement on the rewarding of informers with half the fines 
inflicted. The amount of such fines was to be £10-20. Informa- 
tions were to be laid within three months of the observing 
of the offence. An abstract or copy of the Act was to be conspi- 
cuously posted in the factory. The Act contained no other 
provisions for its own enforcement. 


The Acts of 1825 and 1831 


An amending Act, passed in 1825, embodied more stringent 
provisions in respect of enforcement. The occupier was to keep 





1 Compulsory registration of births was introduced in 1837. 
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a register of all children under 16 years of age. Penalties were 
laid down for refusal to give evidence. Justices who were them- 
selves proprietors of mills, or the fathers or sons of such pro- 
prietors, were not to hear complaints under the Act. Moreover, 
there might be no appeal against conviction. On the other hand, 
the maximum fine was reduced from £20 to £12; the period 
for making complaints was reduced from three to two months ; 
and employers were exonerated from responsibility for employing 
children under nine if they could produce a statement signed by 
such child’s parents or guardians to the effect that it had 
reached that age. 

In 1831 was passed Sir John Cam Hobhouse’s Act, amending 
and repealing the previous Factory Acts (though not the 1802 
Act). Its scope was wider than that of the legislation which 
it repealed, for it applied to labour in cotton mills and factories 
generally, and not merely to employment in spinning and prepa- 
rative processes, and it extended the maximum age of protected 
persons from 16 to 18 years. It tightened up the “ kindred and 
affinity ’ clause with regard to Justices; placed the onus of 
proof that no illegal employment had taken place, should it be 
proved that the machinery had been worked during the hours 
prohibited for young persons (9 p.m.—5 a.m.), on the employer ; 
and restored the maximum fine to £20. It required the employer 
to keep a register of the times during which the machinery was 
worked. On the other hand, it dropped the clause requiring a 
copy or abstract of the Act to be posted, and reduced the period 
for making complaints to three weeks. 

All these Acts, from 1819 to 1881, remained almost entirely 
inoperative. In the Manchester area, it is true, a committee 
of the manufacturers made persistent efforts, both alone 
and in collaboration with representatives of the workers, 
to secure satisfactory application of the factory legislation 
from 1819 onwards. They were not unsuccessful as regards 
the town factories, but the difficulties encountered in obtain- 
ing witnesses and securing convictions defeated them in the 





1 Cf. Facrories Inquiry CoMMISSION (1833) : First Report, p. 32: “ On the 
whole we find that the present law has been almost entirely inoperative with 
regard to the legitimate objects contemplated by it, and has only had the 
semblance of efficiency under circumstances in which it conformed to the 
state of things already in ‘existence, or in which that part of its provisions which 
are adopted in some places would have equally been adopted without legislative 
interference.” 
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case of the country districts. By 18338 their efforts had been 
abandoned. 


The Factories Inquiry Commission, 1833 


In 1882 the House of Commons set up a Select Committee 
on Factory Children’s Labour, with Michael Sadler as chairman. 
This Committee elicited much vivid and picturesque evidence 
on the actual conditions of factory labour, the ineffectiveness 
of the existing legislation, and the urgent need for thorough 
reforms. Shortly after the Committee reported Parliament was 
dissolved, and the new (Liberal) Government decided, before 
proceeding to Jegislate, to appoint an expert Commission “ to 
collect information in the manufacturing districts with respect 
to the employment of children in factories, and to devise the 
best means for the curtailment of their labour ”’. 

This Commission deserves a place of prominence and honour 
in the prehistory of labour administration in Great Britain, 
on more than one account. In the first place, the subsequent 
creation of a system of factory inspection was based on its 
specific recommendations. Secondly, its investigations repre- 
sented the first attempt to obtain full, scientifically accurate 


and—humanly speaking—impartial information on factory 
conditions—from then onward one of the most important 
official tasks of the inspectors themselves. Previous enquiries 
by Parliamentary Committees had proved unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive, for the evidence was frequently confused, con- 
tradictory, and biased, and no attempt had been made to check 
it by systematic local investigations. As “ Alfred”? says of 





1 Cf. Facrortes Inquiry COMMISSION (1833): First Report, Section D 1, 
pp. 1 ff. ; Second Report, Section D 2, p. 50. The fact may also be mentioned that 
in 1830 some 40 Leeds manufacturers appointed Mr. Baker (subsequently a factory 
inspector, but then a practising surgeon) to supervise conditions in their factories 
in the interests of the children’s health (Cf. Facrory anp WorksHops ACTS 
CoMMISSION (1876): Report, Vol. II: Minutes of Evidence, question 566.) 

2 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 59. Michael Sadler, in a speech delivered in the House of 
Commons on 16 March 1832, refers in scornful terms to the equivocal nature of 
the evidence called by the opponents of factory legislation before the Parliamen- 
tary Committees. “ Certificates and declarations ”, he says, “ will be obtained in 
abundance, from divines and doctors, as to the morality and health which the 
present system promotes and secures. I cannot refrain from giving a sample 
They have said that .... so far from being fatigued with, for example, twelve 
hours’ labour, the children performed even the last hour’s work with greater 
interest and spirit than any of the rest ..... A doctor is produced, who will not 
pronounce, without examination, to what extent this luxury of excessive labour 
might be carried without being prejudicial. I must quote a few of his answers to 
certain queries. ‘ Should you not think (he is asked) that, generally speaking, a 
child eight years old standing twelve hours in the day would be injurious ?’ The 
doctor reverses, perhaps by mistake, the figures, but his answer concludes,—‘ I 
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the evidence taken by the Select Committee in 1816: “The 
disagreement of the witnesses examined was distinct and irrecon- 
ciliable ... men of the highest respectability gave evidence on 
the same subject leading to opposite conclusions.” Thirdly, 
the Commission is noteworthy because of the subsequent 
careers of some of the Commissioners. Two-——James Stuart 
and Leonard Horner 1—were subsequently appointed factory 
inspectors, and the latter was, indeed, one of the most remark- 
able men who have held that office; two others—Thomas 
Southwood Smith and Edwin Chadwick *—played a most 
eminent part in the movement for sanitary reform and the 
organisation of a public health system. 

The Commissioners divided the country into four districts. 
Two civi] Commissioners and one medical Commissioner were 
sent to carry out investigations in each district, while a similarly 
constituted Central Board remained in London to frame instruc- 
tions for the District Commissioners and to prepare the general 
report. The investigations were carried out rapidly, and a first 
report was issued on 25 June 1833. The Commissioners found, 
as has already been recorded, that the previous legislation was 
“almost entirely inoperative”. They made proposals for fresh 


legislation, but the main interest of their recommendations, 
for present purposes, resides in the system that they proposed 
to institute for the enforcement of the law. 

They found that many of the employers interrogated, parti- 
cularly in Lancashire, favoured the institution of a system 





believe it is not’. ‘ Supposing (it was again demanded) I were to ask you whether 
you thought it injurious to a child to be kept standing three-and-twenty hours 
out of the four-and-twenty, should you not think it must be necessarily injurious 
to the health ; without any fact to rest upon, as a simple proposition put to a 
gentleman of the medical profession?’ ‘ Before I answer that question’, the 
doctor replies, ‘ I should wish to have an examination, to see how the case stood ; 
and if there were such an extravagant thing to take place, and it should appear 
that the person was not injured by having stood three-and-twenty hours I should 
then say it was not inconsistent with the health of the person so employed.’ ‘ As 
you doubted ’, said a noble Lord, ’ whether a child could work for twenty-three 
hours, without suffering, would you extend your doubts to twenty-four hours ? ’— 
‘That was put to me as an extreme case’, says the doctor. ‘My answer only 
went to this effect, that it was not in my power to assign any limits.’”” (Speech 
published as a pamphlet, London, 1832.) 

1 Karl Marx said of Leonard Horner that “ He rendered invaluable services 
to the English working class” (Capital, translated by Eden and Cedar Paut, 
p. 223, London, 1928). 

2 Hurtrcurins and Harrison (op. cit., p. 40) consider that the Commission’s 
recommendation to institute a system of factory inspection “ was probably due 
to the well-known zeal for central administration of Mr. Chadwick’. They quote 
no evidence in support of this supposition, and the Commission’s reports supply 
no evidence to confirm it. 
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of inspection in order to enforce proper compliance with the law, 
and they decided to recommend the adoption of this proposal.} 

The precise recommendations of the Commissioners under 
this heading are as follows : 


Several eminent manufacturers have represented to us, that the 
only certain method of ensuring obedience to any legislative measures 
on this subject would be by the appointment of officers charged with 
the powers and duties requisite to enforce their execution. The necess- 
ity of some appointments of this nature has indeed been urged from all 
parts of the country. 

In general it is conceived that the officer ought to be resident, and 
should be charged with exclusive jurisdiction of complaints relating 
to the infraction of legislative regulations of manufactories. The 
prominent objection to such an establishment of resident officers is 
chiefly the expense ; for the manufactories being spread all over the 
country, such officers must necessarily be very numerous and expensive, 
if they are adequately paid for their services. We consider that by 
giving to the magistrates a concurrent jurisdiction on complaints made 
before them a comparatively small agency would suffice. 

The necessity of the appointment of inspectors has been most 
urgently stated by those manufacturers who have had chiefly in view 
the restriction of the hours of labour in other factories to the level 
of their own. The greater necessity of the appointment of som? sp2cial 
agency for the enforcement of the measures we have recommended 





1 The temptation is irresistible to reproduce the following passages from the 
interrogation of Charles Hindley, a prominent cotton manufacturer and one of 
the leaders of the movement in favour of shorter hours : 

“Q. Would the cost of cotton goods rise (sc. as a result of reducing hours) ? 

A. That would be the first effect ; ultimately it would depend upon the 
production in foreign countries..... 

Q. Then .... will not the English cotton spinner be ruined, seeing he will 
have the same outlay of fixed capital, higher wages to pay, and nearly 
one-sixth less return ? 

A. .... Should it unfortunately happen that the excessive competition of 
foreigners should endanger our trade, unless we employed our people 
longer than was advisable for their own comfort and the good of society, 
I think it would be as proper a subject of treaty with foreign nations as 
the annihilation of the slave trade. 

Q. Then you would enter into treaties with foreign powers to pass factory 
bills ? 

A. Their interest in maintaining the welfare of the general body ought to 
be the same as our own, and if a factory bill be good for this country it 
ought to be good for other nations. I am of opinion that the temptation 
to factory proprietors to work longer than is beneficial to the operatives 
in their employ is in this and will be in all countries greater than as a 
body they wili be able to resist, or the people to prevent, in consequence 
of the amount of sunk capital being so many times greater than the 
amount of loose capital.” 

The Commissioner (Mr. Tufnell) observes rather sceptically that this was an 
“ ingenious mode of preventing the evil effects of foreign competition. ... which, 
were it adopted, would doubtless answer the intended purpose.”’ (Factories IN- 
Quiry Commission : Second Report, Section D 2, p. 50; Supplementary Report, 
Part I, p. 221.) 
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must be admitted, when it is recollected that they relate solely to 
the children, and are not directly conducive to the immediate interests 
either of the master manufacturers, or of the operatives, or of any 
powerful class, and are not therefore likely to receive continuous 
voluntary support. On the whole, we recommend the appointment 
by the Government of three inspectors to go circuits of the chief 
manufacturing districts, at intervals as short as may be practicable, 
and exercise the functions with which they may be invested for carry- 
ing the law into force. For this purpose each inspector should have the 
right of entering all manufactories where children are employed, and 
of ordering machinery to be fenced off, and directing arrangements 
of a sanitary nature, compatible with the execution of the manufactur- 
ing processes ; and he should also have cognizance of the arrangements 
for the education of the children employed. He should have power 
to hear and determine all complaints of infraction of the provisions 
of the law, to give directions with relation to them to peace officers, 
and fine for neglect. It should be the duty of the inspectors to meet as 
a board, to report periodically to the Government for the use of the 
Legislature as to their proceedings and as to any amendments of the 
law which they might find requisite or which might be called for. 
For this purpose they should be invested with the power of examining 
witnesses on oath, and of compelling their attendance. 

In several of the most important manufacturing districts the 
resident magistrates are manufacturers; and the appointment of 
officers of the character and the concurrent jurisdiction we have recom- 
mended would enable a complainant to reserve his complaint, if he 
thought proper, until the period of the visit of the inspectors. Some 
mills are so remotely situated in solitary places apart from towns 
that it would be impracticable to visit them with the same frequency. 
But in these places the difficulty of finding a magistrate who was not 
a manufacturer, before whom a complaint might be made, probably 
would not exist. 

We consider that the performance of the function of reporting 
periodically to the Government, by persons whose duty it should be 
to examine the evidence on which allegations of abuse were founded, 
and to whom all complaints might be referred for examination, would 
be attended with considerable advantages, in the security it would 
give against the occurrence of practices inconsistent with humanity, 
and in the protection which on the other hand it would extend to the 
master-manufacturers against groundless complaints. 

Some of the manufacturers have proposed that the inspectors, 
who they think ought to be appointed to ensure compliance with any 
legislative regulation, should have power to inspect the factories, and 
direct what parts of the machinery should be fenced off, and that 
after such directions have been complied with, the manufacturer should 
be relieved from further responsibility. 

We concur in the proposition for giving such power to inspectors, 
but we do not concur in the proposal to relieve the manufacturer from 
responsibility. 

We apprehend that no inspector would probably be so fully con- 
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versant with all the uses of every variety of machinery as to 
be acquainted with all the dangers which may be provided against ; 
and also, that whilst there is much machinery which does not from 
its nature admit of being boxed off, there is much that could not 
be made entirely safe without the reconstruction of whole manu- 


factories. 









The Act of 1833 


The provisions actually embodied in the Factory Act of 
1833 (usually known as Lord Althorp’s Act, after the leader of 
the House of Commons in Lord Melbourne’s Government) 
closely followed the recommendations of the Commissioners. 
The Act applied to textile mills in general (i.e., to cotton, woollen, 
worsted, hemp, flax, tow, linen and silk mills). It maintained 
the previous minimum age of 9 years, but limited the hours of 
work of children of 9-13 years of age to 9 in the day and 48 in 
the week. Maximum hours for young persons of 13-18 years were 
fixed at 12 in the day and 69 in the week. The employers were 
made responsible for securing the education of the children 
employed by them. Factories were to be limewashed periodi- 
cally. 

The Act provided for the appointment by the Crown of 
four “inspectors of factories and places where the labour of 
children and young persons under 18 years of age is employed ”’, 
to be responsible to the Home Secretary ; and for the appoint- 
ment by the Home Secretary, on the application of an inspector, 
of paid superintendents (who soon became generally known as 
“ sub-inspectors ”) to work under the inspector’s direction. 
The inspectors were empowered to enter any factory or mill, 
or school attached thereto, at any time when protected persons 
were at work, and enquire concerning their condition, employ- 
ment, and education ; to take or call to their aid other persons 
to assist them in such enquiries ; to call for the transmission of 
such information as the employers were required to keep in 
special registers ; and to require sworn evidence. They were 
given the general powers of a Justice of the Peace, including the 
power to inflict penalties direct. It was their duty to make 
binding rules, regulations, and orders, for the execution of the 
Act; to enforce the school-attendance provisions; to order 
tickets or vouchers of school-attendance to be kept and regis- 
tered ; to order a register to be kept of the children employed 
in each factory, with indications as to sex, hours of attendance, 
and absence owing to sickness, and, in a general way, to order 
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the registration of any other information deemed requisite for 
the enforcement of the Act. 

The four inspectors, working in their respective districts, 
were to be independent of each other, and responsible directly 
to the Home Secretary. Each was to keep full minutes of his 
visits and proceedings, and to report the same to the Home 
Secretary twice yearly, or oftener, and also to report the state 
and condition of the factories and children, and whether the 
law was observed. In order secure some measure of administra- 
tive uniformity the inspectors were to meet together twice 
yearly, and to report to the Home Secretary on their meetings. 

The powers conferred on the superintendents (sub-inspectors) 
were considerably less extensive: they might, in the absence 
of the inspector, enter only school-rooms, counting-houses, or 
other parts of the factory not used for manufacturing purposes. 

An important provision, from the point of view of the 
subsequent evolution of factory inspection, consisted in 
making the employment of children conditional upon the 
production of a doctor’s certificate to the effect that the child 
in question was of the “ordinary strength and appearance ” 
of a child over 9 years of age. 

Copies or abstracts of the Act and of the inspector’s regula- 
tions were to be posted conspicuously in the factory. 

Penalties were provided in respect of offences committed 
by the occupier or his agent, or by the parents of children, or 
by persons guilty of forging age certificates. The minimum fine 
in the case of the employer was fixed as low as £1, and even 
this figure might be reduced if the offence was not “ wilful or 
grossly negligent’. Not more than one penalty might be 
inflicted for the same offence except after notice had been given 
to the employer of an intention to take proceedings (so that, 
whether an inspector found one person or one hundred being 
employed illegally on the same date, only one fine could be 
inflicted).1_ The period after the commission of an offence 
within which a complaint might be lodged was reduced to a 
fortnight. Obstructing the inspector was made punishable 
with a fine not exceeding £10. Convictions under the Act were 
not liable to appeal. 





1 The clause prohibiting near relations of defendant occupiers from sitting 
as magistrates was omitted from the 1838 Act, in view of the judicial powers con- 
ferred on the inspectors themselves, but was restored in 1844 when those powers 
were withdrawn. 
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A certain scepticism as to the probable effectiveness of 
the new system of inspection is evident in the maintenance 
of the timeworn and valueless provision to the effect that half 
of every fine might be paid to the complainant. The super- 
intendents were, in practice, never allowed to profit by this 
provision, and there is no record of its having had any practical 
effect. The next Factory Act, of 1844, no longer contains it. 


GRADUAL EXTENSION OF THE SCOPE OF Factory LEGISLATION 
Undertakings Covered 


The early factory legislation, in its restricted application 
to textile undertakings, was an experiment. It was only when 
a proper system of factory inspection had been instituted that 
the results of that experiment, and the desirability of applying 
it to other industries, could be assessed. In the words of Hutchins 
and Harrison!: “If it could be shown that this regulated 
industry, far from suffering in competition with others, went 
ahead, improved its machinery, and developed a higher standard 
of comfort than its rivals, then, although the improvement 
might not be due to the legislation, there would be, at all events, 
a strong presumption that good, and not harm, had been done.” 
Thanks to the investigations and reports of the factory inspec- 
tors, this was exactly what took place, and from the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process of extension of factory 
legislation to other industries was a relatively rapid one. 

The years 1845-1861 witnessed the extension of factory 
legislation to various industries closely allied to the textile, 
industry—print works, bleach and dye works, and lace factories ; 
and in 1864 the Acts were extended to the manufacture of 
lucifer matches, percussion caps, cartridges, and earthenware, 
and to the two “ employments ” of paper-staining and fustian- 
cutting. The Act of 1864 marks an important date in the 
history of British factory legislation, inasmuch as it involved 
the first extension of the Factory Acts to cover definitely 
non-textile industries 2, and also because it extended, not 





1 Op. cit., p. 121. 

2 The first Act for the regulation of labour in coal-mining (and particularly 
for the prohibition of the employment of women and children underground) had 
been passed in 1842. It involved the appointment of inspectors (at first styled 
“ commissioners ”?) whose competence was limited to reporting on the state and 
condition of the persons working in the mines. In 1850 the commissioners were given 
the title of “ inspectors ’’, and their competence was extended to cover the state 
of the mines themselves. 
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merely to factory labour, but also, in the case of fustian-cutting, 
to home working establishments. In 1867 the first attempt 
was made to render the scope of factory legislation approximate- 
ly universal. The Factory Act of that year brought under 
regulation and under the control of the factory inspectorate 
a large number of specified new industries, and, in a general 
way, any premises in which fifty or more persons were employed 
in any manufacturing process ; at the same time, by the Work- 
shops Regulation Act, a modified system of regulation, and 
inspection by the local sanitary authorities, were applied to all 
establishments in which fewer than fifty persons were employed 
in any manufacturing process, and which were not already 
within the scope of one or other of the Factory Acts. 

Much legislation has been passed since 1867, for the purpose 
of consolidating and clarifying factory legislation, extending 
the degree of protection afforded, modifying and improving 
methods of enforcement and administration, and so forth. But 
the scope of the consolidating Factories Act of 1937 in respect of 
the forms of employment covered differs, generally speaking, 
from that of the two Acts of 1867 combined only in respect of 
the addition of certain activities not covered by the term “manu- 
facturing process’’. The chief of these activities with the 
dates at which factory legislation, with or without modification, 
was extended to them, are as follows : laundries (1891 and 1895) ; 
docks wharfs, quays and warehouses (1895) ; railway lines and 
sidings used in connection with a factory or workshop (1901) ; 
buildings in course of construction or repair (1895) ; demolition 
and excavation (1987); construction, repairing, breaking up, 
etc., of ships in harbour or wet dock (1987)! ; civil engineering 
(“ works of engineering construction ”’) (1987) ; electrical (power) 
stations (1901); dry cleaning, carpet-beating, and bottle-wash- 
ing (1901) ; bakehouses in places having over 5,000 inhabitants 
(1878) ; bakehouses in general (1895) ; outworkers (1891) ; charit- 
able institutions, reformatories, etc. (1907). 

Thus, with the exception of mines and transport under- 
takings, the Factories Act now covers practically all forms of 
industrial employment. ? 





1 Shipbuilding yards were covered by the Act of 1867. 

2 Further, the Young Persons (Employment) Act, 1938, now makes the factory 
inspectorate responsible for the enforcement of provisions concerning the employ- 
ment by railway companies of young persons under 18 in the collection or delivery 
of goods, loading or unloading goods, carrying messages, running errands, or 
operating hoists or lifts. 
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Categories of Persons Protected 


The Factory Act of 1838 prohibited the employment of | 
children under 9, and limited the hours and regulated the working 
conditions respectively of children (9-18 years) and young 
persons (18-18 years). The only provision of which the pro- 
tective effects applied equally to adult workers was that pre- 
scribing the periodical limewashing of the premises.? 

The Act of 1844 took an important step forward in subjecting 
the employment of adult women to the same restrictions as that 
of young persons. Moreover, while most of the new safety 
clauses of the Act (compulsory fencing of machinery *, etc.) 
were specifically intended only for the protection of juveniles 
and women, certain important provisions applied for the pro- 
tection of all workers, of whatever age or sex: reporting and 
investigation of accidents, assistance of the inspectors in suing 
for compensation, posting of notices showing hours of beginning 
and ending work, and serving of notices on the employer to the 
effect that dangerous machinery required fencing. 

So far as the limitation of hours of employment is concerned, 
the scope in respect of persons of the present-day factory 
legislation remains what it was in 1844—that is to say, adult 
male workers are not directly covered.* But in respect of health, 





1 It is important to bear in mind that the limitation of the hours of work of 
children and young persons was in fact regarded practically from the outset— 
not merely by the workers themselves but also by the Legislature—as an indirect 
and elastic method of limiting the hours of adult workers as well. Sir James Graham, 
who as Home Secretary was responsible for the Act of 1844, observed that “ the 
Legislature had already come to the conclusion that twelve hours was a sufficient 
period. It enacted directly that children and young persons should not be worked 
beyond that limit, and when it did so it indirectly fixed the principle that twelve 
hours ought to be the general limit to the worker of machinery ... The restriction 
which had already been imposed upon the labour of children and young persons 
had driven those who sought to evade the law in working machinery for more 
than twelve hours to avail themselves of the lower-paid labour of females in order 
to work beyond the limited time.”’ It was in order to obviate such “ evasion ” 
of the intended universality of the law that women’s labour was assimilated to 
that of young persons by the 1844 Act. (Cf. B. L. Hurcains and A. Harrison : 
op. cit., p. 83.) 

2 The provision requiring the fencing of mill-gearing was general in scope, but 
by an amending Act passed in 1856 the obligation was made to apply only to those 
parts “ with which children and young persons and women are liable to come in 
contact, either in passing or in their ordinary occupation in the factory’. (This 
restriction was removed, and a less rigid wording substituted, in 1878.) On the 
other hand, the 1856 Act explicitly included all other parts of the mill-gearing 
among the machinery the fencing of which the inspector was empowered to recom- 
mend to the occupier if he considered it dangerous, and for the first time imposed 
penalties for failure to comply with such recommendation. 

3 Except in sheet-glass works, special legislation having been passed in 1936 
for the purpose, inter alia, of permitting ratification of International Labour 
Convention No. 43, and in bakehouses. 
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safety, and welfare, distinctions in respect of age and sex have 
steadily been eliminated, and now the majority of the complex 
and detailed protective provisions of the Factories Act, and of 
the codes of Regulations issued under it, cover all workers alike. 

The consolidating Act of 1878 extended the obligation to 
fence dangerous parts of the machinery so as to protect adult 
male workers as well as women and juveniles. The 1891 Act 
empowered the authorities to impose special rules and require- 
ments as to dangerous and unhealthy incidents of employment, 
in the interests of the health and safety of all workers; and 
prescribed the means of escape to be provided in case of fire. 
Henceforward the health and safety provisions of the Factory 
Acts apply, generally speaking, to all workers, though some still 
have a restricted application : prohibition of cleaning machinery 
while in motion, of employment to lift heavy weights, and of 
employment in or in connection with certain processes; provi- 
sion of facilities for sitting, etc. 

The piece-work particulars clause, introduced in 1891}, 
applies to piece-workers in general. 

The minimum age for employment was reduced to 8 in 
1844, and raised to 10 in 1878 (in 1874 for textile factories), 
to 11 in 1891, to 12 in 1901, and to 14 in 1918. 


Nature and Degree of the Protection A fforded * 


Hours of Work. 


By the Act of 1844 the maximum daily hours of work for 
children under 13 were reduced to 61%, the whole to be worked 
either before or after dinner-time (half-time system), or to 
10 on alternate days, in cases where the hours of all young 
persons were restricted to 10 in the day. In 1847 the maximum 
hours of women and young persons were reduced to 10 in the 
day and 58 in the week. In 1850 these figures were raised re- 
spectively to 101% and 60. These three Acts applied to textile 
factories, but the 1850 limits were applied to the other industries 
which were subsequently brought within the scope of factory 





1 See below, p. 636. 

2 Some of the most important clauses of the earlier Factory Acts concerned the 
education of the child factory workers, and the enforcement of these clauses consti- 
tuted one of the most difficult and absorbing tasks of the inspectors. With the pass- 
ing of the 1870 Education Act the function of the inspectors was reduced to the 
enforcement of school attendance for the half-timers. The half-time system was 
abolished in 1920, and education then ceased to be a concern of the Factory Acts 


or the factory inspectorate. 
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legislation. In 1874 the daily limit for textile factories alone 
was restored to 10, and in 1901 their weekly maximum was 
reduced to 55%. It was not until 1937 that these statutory 
limits were further reduced (although in practice the maximum 
hours were, by the latter year, rarely worked). Under the 1937 
Act, the maximum hours for women and young persons in all 
factories are fixed at 9 in the day and 48 in the week, while 
for young persons under 16 the weekly maximum is, generally 
speaking, to be reduced to 44. 


Safety. 

Safety provisions were introduced into factory legislation 
for the first time by the 1844 Act. Under this Act accidents 
causing absence from work were to be reported to the certifying 
surgeon, who was required to investigate and report to the 
inspectorate. Juveniles and women were prohibited from 
cleaning transmission machinery while in motion, or from 
working between the fixed and traversing part of any self- 
acting machine (a provision intended to reduce the risk of 
accident at self-acting spinning mules*). The secure and 
continuous fencing of fly-wheels, parts of steam engines or water- 
wheels, wheel-races, and hoists and teagles, near to which 
children or young persons were liable to pass or to be employed, 
and of all parts of the transmission machinery (“ mill-gearing ”’), 
was required.? Further, the inspectors were empowered to give 
written notice to an occupier that any dangerous machinery 
required immediate fencing. (Such notices had, until 1856, no 
binding force.) Most subsequent safety provisions have been 
developed on the basis of the above requirements. 

(The Act also empowered inspectors to institute an action 
for damages on behalf of any person injured by the machinery 
of a factory. Reading this clause in conjunction with the 
recommendations of the Select Committee on the Act for the 
Regulation of Mills and Factories, published in 1841, we may 
conclude that it was intended to apply in cases where accidents 
occurred owing to neglect on the part of the occupier to comply 
with the inspector’s notice concerning the desirability of fencing ; 
and it appears to have been applied, with successful results, 
in this sense. When binding force was given by the 1856 Act 





1 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the Year 
1932, p. 27. 
2 See above, p. 630, note 2. 
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to the inspectors’ notices, though subject to provisions concern- 
ing the reference of disputed cases to arbitration which, in 
practice, discouraged the inspectors from issuing such notices, 
it was no doubt felt that the justification for the inspectors’ 
direct intervention in accident compensation suits had disap- 
peared, and the relevant provisions were not reproduced in sub- 
sequent Factory Acts. The Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 were in any case 
an adequate substitute.) 

The 1878 Act made it compulsory to fence every part of 
the mill-gearing, unless it were in such position or of such 
construction as to be as safe as if it were fenced, without special 
notice from the inspector. The inspectors’ power to send notice 
requiring the fencing of other dangerous machinery, subject to 
arbitration in disputed cases, was maintained. In 1891 the 
whole matter was simplified by making it compulsory to fence 
“all dangerous parts of the machinery ”, without notice or 
possibility of arbitration. The 1937 Act, besides maintaining 
general stipulations as to the fencing of dangerous machinery, 
contains a number of detailed clauses on particular cases. 
Further it lays down that new machinery must be supplied in a 
properly fenced and otherwise safeguarded condition. 

The 1891 Act introduced two important new provisions. 
In the first place, it made the provision of means of escape in 
case of fire compulsory. Secondly, it conferred power on the 
Home Secretary to certify machinery or processes as dangerous, 
and to make such Special Rules as appeared to meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. This provision, in a simplified and more effective 
form, is still the basis of the Regulations for particular trades, 
which constitute one of the most important parts of the modern 
health and safety code. Forty-four of them were in force by 
the middle of 1938. 

(The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 empowered the 
Home Secretary to require by Order special provisions to be 
made in any factory or class of factories to secure the safety 
of the persons employed. In 1927 an Order was drafted requiring 
the establishment of safety schemes in certain dangerous 
classes of works, but progress made on a voluntary basis made 
it seem unnecessary to put the Order into effect. The clause 
in question has now been taken over into the 1937 Factories 
Act, the procedure to be followed being the same as in the case 
of the Regulations for particular trades, mentioned above.) 
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In 1895 courts of summary jurisdiction were given power, 
on the complaint of an inspector, to make Orders prohibiting 
the use of dangerous machinery or of a dangerous factory or 
workshop until they were made safe. 

The 1901 Act contained a new provision requiring steamboilers 
to be examined every fourteen months, and to have attached 
to them a proper safety-valve, steam gauge, and water gauge. 

The 1987 Act contains new clauses concerning vessels 
containing dangerous liquids, the training and supervision of 
young persons working at dangerous machines, chains, ropes, 
and hoisting tackle, cranes and other lifting machines, construc- 
tion and maintenance of floors, passages, and stairs, safe means 
of access and safe place of employment, precautions against 
dangerous fumes, precautions with respect to explosive or 
inflammable dust, gas, vapour, or substance, steam receivers and 
steam containers, air receivers, and water-sealed gasholders. 


Health and Sanitation. 

The Act of 1802 went considerably beyond all subsequent 
legislation for over half a century in that, in addition to pre- 
scribing the periodical limewashing of the interior of factories 


—a provision which, with modifications and extensions, has 
been maintained in all the successive Factory Acts—it required 
that the workrooms should be properly ventilated. It was not 
until 1864 that a clause was inserted, in the Act of that year 
(which dealt only with certain trades supposed to be specially 
unhealthy), requiring that every factory to which the Act applied 
should be kept in a cleanly state and be ventilated in such a 


2? 


manner as to render “ harmless, so far as is practicable” any 
gases, dust, or other impurity, generated in the process that 
might be injurious to health. By the Sanitary Act of 1866 this 
provision was extended to apply to all factories and work- 
shops, and it was laid down at the same time that no factory 
or workshop should be so overcrowded while work was carried 
on as to be dangerous or prejudicial to the health of those 
employed. General provisions, of an increasingly strict and 
specific character, concerning cleanliness, lime- or whitewashing, 
ventilation, and overcrowding, have been included in the sub- 
sequent enactments. Provisions concerning temperature were 
first inserted in the Act of 1895. Provisions concerning arti- 
ficially produced humidity were first contained in the Cotton 
Cloth Factories Act of 1889, and extended to other textile 
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factories in 1895. The 1901 Act first made the proper drainage 
of wet floors compulsory. The Act of 1895 first introduced the 
obligation to maintain adequate sanitary conveniences. It 
was not until 1937 that provisions concerning the lighting of 
factories were laid down. Safeguards and prohibitions in respect 
of taking meals on factory premises have been contained in the 
legislation since 1878. The 1937 Act contains new provisions 
with regard to the protection of the eyes in certain processes, 
shuttle threading by mouth suction, underground rooms, and 
lifting excessive weights. 

Since factory legislation was first consolidated, in 1867, 
various special Acts have been passed at different times for the 
purpose of regulating or even prohibiting employment in 
connection with particular substances or processes, or in parti- 
cular trades, for instance : bakehouses, lead compounds, white 
phosphorus, and celluloid film. Some of these enactments have 
subsequently been incorporated, with modifications, in the 
consolidated factory legislation ; others remain in force separa- 
tely. But by far the most important measures on behalf of the 
health of workers engaged in specific dangerous or unhealthy 
trades have been taken by way of special Regulations.? 

The 1937 Act contains a further new provision empowering 
the Home Secretary, by special Regulations (or by a temporary 
Order in respect of a particular factory), to require the medical 
supervision of the workers in any factory or class of factories 
where he has reason to apprehend the of existence special 
risks to health. 

The examination of juvenile workers by certifying surgeons 
was introduced in 1838, as a means of ascertaining their age in 
the absence of documentary evidence. In 1878, the compulsory 
registration of births having made the granting of age certi- 
ficates by surgeons superfluous, a provision was inserted in the 
Acts requiring certificates of fitness in the case of juveniles 
under 16, and a requirement to this effect has figured in the 
Factory Acts ever since. 

In 1891 a clause prohibiting the employment of any women 
during the four weeks succeeding childbirth was introduced. 





1 The 1844 Act contained provisions for the protection of women and young 
persons against the harmful consequences of wet (flax) spinning. These provisions 
were repeated in subsequent enactments down to and including 1901. Special 
Regulations concerning flax and tow spinning and weaving have been in force 
since 1906. 

2 See above, p. 633. 
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So far as London and Scotland are concerned, this provision is 
still enforced as part of the 1901 Factory Act, while in England 
outside London it is applied in virtue of the Public Health Act 


of 1936. 


Welfare. 

During the war of 1914-1918 it became necessary to legalise 
the employment of women and young persons in circumstances 
not permissible under the Factory Act, and various Emergency 
Orders were issued for this purpose. Several of these Orders 
made the provision of welfare facilities a condition of employ- 
ment. In 1916 the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Act empowered the Home Secretary to make Orders 
for any class of factories or workshops requiring special provi- 
sion for the welfare of the workers, and 24 such Orders had been 
issued by 1938. The 1937 Act contains a new Part dealing with 
welfare, and including provisions as to supply of drinking water, 
washing facilities, accommodation for clothing, facilities for 
sitting, and first aid. It also takes over, in an extended form, 
the provisions of the 1916 Act with regard to the issuing of 
welfare regulations. 


Payment of Wages. 


The 1891 Act contained, for the first time, a “ particulars 
clause ’’, Jaying down that piece-workers employed as weavers 
in the cotton, worsted, woollen, linen or jute trades, or as winders, 
weavers, or reelers, in the cotton trade, should be supplied with 
sufficient particulars to enable them to ascertain the rates of 
wages at which they are entitled to be paid for the work. In 
1901 this provision, considerably expanded, was made generally 
applicable to piece-workers in textile factories, while the Home 
Secretary was empowered to apply similar provisions to any 
other factories or workshops. This has, in fact, been done in 
the case of a large number of non-textile processes. 

In 1887 the factory inspectorate was made responsible for the 
enforcement of the special legislation against the “truck system”’. 


DEPARTMENTAL History or LABOUR INSPECTION 


The administration of the Factory Acts from 1802 onward, 
and that of the Mines Regulation Acts from 1842, was entrusted 
to the Home Office. An alternative possibility would have been 
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to allot the administration of such legislation to the Board of 
Trade ; but, as is observed in the report of the Committee 
appointed in 1917 “to enquire into the responsibilities of the 
various Departments of the central executive Government, and 
to advise in what manner the exercise and distribution by the 
Government of its functions should be improved”, “ when 
these Acts were conceived, they were regarded, ....not as 
measures for the improvement of the industries to which they 
applied—as they have since very largely proved to be—but 
merely as acts of police, designed to prevent particular offences 
of oppression by employers against helpless individuals of such 
defenceless classes as women and children.”” In the course of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, however—as 
the report proceeds to point out—“ the Board of Trade became 
more and more the Department dealing with private enterprise 
as such, including its employment of labour ; and the long and 
varied series of Merchant Shipping Acts, Railways Regulation 
Acts, the Acts relating to gas and electricity enterprises, to 
waterworks and harbours, the Trade Boards Act, the Concilia- 
tion Act, and finally those establishing the Employment 
Exchanges and the system of Unemployment Insurance, were, 
with many others, placed within the sphere of the Board of 
Trade.” 1 We may add that Workmen’s Compensation and Shop 
Hours legislation lay within the sphere of the Home Office, 
public health and housing within that of the Local Government 
Board, while National Health Insurance was administered by an 
independent Commission. (When, in 1916, a Ministry of Labour 
was created, most of the labour functions of the Board of Trade 
had been transferred to it : administration of legislation concern- 
ing Trade Boards, Conciliation, Employment Exchanges, and 
Unemployment Insurance. The administration of the Railways 
Regulation Acts and the Merchant Shipping Acts, including 
their labour provisions, remained with the Board of Trade. 
Health Insurance passed in 1919 to the new Ministry of Health, 
which is now also responsible for the administration of the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions system 
instituted in 1925.) 

The Machinery of Government Committee (to whose report 
reference is made above), taking a broad view of the proper 
functions of the Ministry of Labour, recommended the transfer 





1 MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION: Report of the Machinery of Government 
Committee (Cd. 9320), p. 39. 
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to that Ministry “of the administration of the Factories and 
Workshops, Shop Hours and Mines Regulation Acts, and of the 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, now under the Home Office ; 
of the registration and sanction of Trade Unions and their 
rules, now the work of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies ; 
of the Mercantile Marine offices so far as concerns seamen’s 
employment, now under the Board of Trade; of the Wages 
Boards under the Corn Production Act, now under the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries ; and of all functions relating to the 
unemployed able-bodied which are at present exercised by the 


Local Government Board.” ! The Committee adds, with regard 
to inspection : 

The desire has been expressed for some greater co-ordination and 
simplification of the various kinds of visitation and inspection, at the 
instance of such separate Departments as the Home Office, the Board 
of Education, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Labour, etc., to 
which employers of labour are now subjected. In a Ministry. . . . consti- 
tuted on the lines suggested above there would no doubt be a distinct 
Inspection branch, in which would be combined some or all of the 
present staffs of Inspectors dealing directly with employers in their 
places of business. Such an Inspection branch, while its officers would 
be the servants of the Ministry. . . ., would be in a position to undertake 
general inspections for purposes required by other Departments, 
at their request and subject to the consent of the Ministry... . as the 
Department with which the appointment and discipline of the Inspec- 
torate would rest. These inspections would in some cases furnish the 
other Departments concerned with the information which they 
required. In some cases, however, the general inspection would need 
to be supplemented by enquiries conducted, not by the officers of the 
Ministry. . . ., but by the Inspectors of the other Departments concerned, 
who would be possessed of special qualifications for dealing with the 
questions relating to health, education, or other distinct services, which 
were involved. It would thus be possible for the Inspection branch 
of the Ministry. . . . to be responsible in the first instance for conducting 
enquiries into the conditions of employment in the widest sense ; 
and, while reference to the specialised Inspectors of other Departments 
would be made where the facts of the case required it, the concentration 
of as much of the work of inspection in industrial establishments as 
possible in the hands of a single staff might effect a very considerable 
reduction in the number of visits paid to a given establishment by 
the officers of different central authorities.* 


The proposals of the Committee on these points were not 
adopted. It was no doubt thought dangerous to hand over to a 
new Ministry, still in process of organisation, the administra- 





1 Ibid., p. 45. 
2 Ibid., p. 50. 
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tion of complex and delicate legislation which had, by long 
tradition, lain within the competence of one of the older Depart- 
ments, whose officials had developed remarkable traditions 
of skill and efficiency. Accordingly, factory inspection remained, 
and still remains, with the Home Office.! On the other hand, 
the Mines Department was handed over to the Board of Trade, 
of which it now constitutes a separate and practically indepen- 
dent section. The origins of mines legislation and inspection 
have already been recorded.? Since 1887 the functions of the 
Mines Inspectorate have included the enforcement of legisla- 
tion concerning the hours of work of women and juveniles, and 
since 1908 of adult male workers. 

Shops were first brought within the scope of social legisla- 
tion by the Shop Hours Regulation Act of 1886, which limited 
the hours of work of young shop assistants, but made no provi- 
sion for inspection. In 1892 the Select Committee on Shop 
Hours reported that the 1886 Act “remained generally un- 
enforced and even to a great extent unknown’’.* The Shop 
Hours Act of 1892 accordingly empowered local authorities 
to appoint inspectors to enforce the provisions of the earlier 
Act, such inspectors to have the powers of factory inspectors, 
and amending Acts passed in 1893 and 1895 respectively made 
provision for the payment of the inspectors’ salaries and estab- 
lished a penalty for failure to exhibit an abstract of the provi- 
sions of the principal Act in each shop. Subsequent legislation 
has dealt with hours of closing, holidays, hours of work, seating 
accommodation, sanitation, and welfare. Since 1912 it has been 
the statutory duty of the local authorities to appoint inspectors 
for the enforcement of the Shops Acts. (A good deal of the 
legislation actually in force concerning shops consists, it should 
be remembered, of local Orders issued by the local authorities 
in pursuance of the Acts.) 





1 The reasons given in 1921 to the Committee of Enquiry into the working and 
effects of the Trade Boards Acts by a representative of the British Brush Manu- 
facturers’ Association for recommending transference of the administration of 
the Trade Boards Acts from the Ministry of Labour back to the Board of Trade 
may be quoted in this connection, as they seem to have a wider relevance. He 
said : “ Our reason... is that we have not a very high opinion of the efficiency 
of the Ministry of Labour... and further, we have the feeling that the Ministry 
of Labour is, from its name, ostensibly set up . . . to consider one side or one class 
of the population of this country only, and that it approaches matters with a bias 
in favour of that side, and we consider that the Board of Trade would bring a more 
impartial feeling to bear.”’ (Minutes of Evidence, question 6792). 

2 See above, p. 628, note 2. 

3 J. HaLtisworts : Protective Legislation for Shop and Office Employees, p. 18. 
London, 1935. 
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Modern legislation for the protection of seamen begins with 
the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, which “ for the first time 
definitely constituted the Board of Trade as the authority 
to ‘undertake the general superintendence of matters relating 
to the British Mercantile Marine’”’.1 Since that time the 
Mercantile Marine Department of the Board of Trade (now 
acting through its officials, such as the Superintendents of the 
loca] Mercantile Marine Offices, the Surveyors, the Medical 
Inspectors, and the Inspectorate of Ships’ Provisions) is respon- 
sible for the administration of the clauses of merchant shipping 
legislation which affect the protection of the seamen. 

Minimum wage legislation was inaugurated with the passing 
of the Trade Boards Act of 1909. The administration of the 
Act was entrusted to the Board of Trade, and transferred in 
1917 to the newly created Ministry of Labour. 

Minimum wages in agriculture were first prescribed by the 
Corn Production Act of 1917, setting up an Agricultural Wages 
Board, and administered and enforced by the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. The Wages Board was abolished in 1921, 
but a new system of Wages Boards was set up by the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Act of 1924. This Act is enforced by the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s ? Labour Inspectorate. 

The Railway Employment (Prevention of Accidents) Act, 
1900, first laid down provisions in the interests of the safety of 
railway employees. This Act was enforced at first by the 
inspectors of the Board of Trade, and from 1919 onward by 
those of the Ministry of Transport (constituted in that year). 
Further, the Regulation of Railways Act, 1889, obliged the 
railway companies to supply returns to the Board of Trade of 
hours worked in excess of a specified limit; and the Railway 
Regulation Act, 1898, empowered the Board of Trade to exercise 
a general control over hours of work on the railways, with a 
view to keeping them within “ reasonable limits ’’, and obliged 
it to make an annual report to Parliament on the subject. 
These provisions were rendered obsolete by the setting up of 
permanent conciliation machinery under the Railways Act of 
1921. 

The Road Traffic Act, 1980, introduced provisions concern- 
ing the limitation of hours of work of drivers of public service 





1 Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smirn : The Board of Trade, pp. 105-6. London, New 


York, 1928. 
2 The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries was reconstituted under this t « 


in 1919. 
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vehicles and goods vehicles in road transport, and concerning 
the wages and conditions of employment of persons employed 
in connection with public service vehicles. The Road and Rail 
Traffic Act, 1983, contained provisions concerning the enforce- 
ment of the hours clauses of the 1980 Act through the agency of 
the officers of the Ministry of Transport (Traffic Examiners, 
under the control of the Traffic Commissioners) and the 
local police, and with the assistance of a system of records. 
Finally, the Road Haulage Wages Act, 1938, laid down pro- 
visions as to the remuneration of persons employed in the 
transport of goods by road, and empowered the Minister of 
Transport to appoint an inspectorate for purposes of enforce- 
ment. 

Lastly, it may not be superfluous to mention that in 1877 
the Canal Boats Act provided for the inspection of canal boats 
by the local sanitary authorities. In 1884 an amending Act 
provided, in addition, for the creation of a special inspectorate 
under the Local Government Board (now Ministry of Health) 
and the publication of annual reports on its activities. The 
latter Act was repealed by the Public Health Act, 1936, and 
the maintenance of a special central inspectorate is now no 
longer required. 


EVOLUTION OF THE Factory INSPECTORATE STAFF 
Centralisation 


Under the Act of 1883 four factory inspectors were appointed, 
each in charge of his own district, responsible direct to the 
Home Secretary, and assisted by a certain number of “ super- 
intendents ’. A minimum degree of administrative uniformity 
was secured by the direct supervision of the Home Secretary, and 
also by the statutory requirement that the inspectors were to 
meet together twice yearly and to report to the Home Secretary 
on their proceedings. 

The Government was aware of the disadvantages of such 
decentralisation ; and a Bill introduced in 1889 provided for 
the appointment of a single Inspector-General, assisted by a 
staff of twenty coequal inspectors. The Bill was withdrawn, 
and a subsequent Bill, introduced in 1841, provided for the 
maintenance of the four inspectors, but attributed special 
powers of supervision and veto to one of the four. A change of 
Government prevented the passage of this Bill. (The inspectors 
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themselves were in favour of maintaining the existing decentra- 
lisation.) ? 

The Act of 1844 left the system of four coequal inspectors 
unchanged, though it assisted the tendency towards uniformity 
by providing for the creation in London of an “ Office of the 
Factory Inspectors ’’, with clerical and other subordinate staff, 
for the use of the inspectors and the preservation of documents. 
At about the same time, Factory Department affairs were devol- 
ved by the Home Secretary upon an Under-Secretary of State.? 

In the early experimental period of factory law enforcement 
the four-inspector system offered definite advantages. Each 
of the four inspectors was a man of experience and strong per- 
sonality, brought into the Government service from outside 
after he had already achieved some eminence in his own pro- 
fession (Horner was a geologist, Howell a barrister, Stuart ar 
editor, Baker a medical practitioner, and so on). Each had his 
own peculiar methods and predilections, as is very evident 
from their reports and their evidence before Royal Commissions. 
The possibility of comparing the methods adopted and the 
results achieved by the four inspectors in their various districts 
must undoubtedly have assisted the Home Office in building 
up the factory inspection system on sound and well-tested 
foundations. 

The time came, however, when the disadvantages of decen- 
tralisation began to outweigh its advantages; and when Mr. 
Horner and Sir John Kincaid retired respectively in 1859 and 
1861 they were not replaced. In 1871 a Treasury minute gave 
definite expression to the intention of the Government to place 
the Factory Inspectorate under a single head, although, in view 
of Inspector Baker’s age and the imminence of his retirement, 
no immediate action was taken. When he did retire, in 1878, 
Mr. Alexander Redgrave was appointed as the first Chief 
Inspector of Factories. 


The Chief Inspector’s Immediate Subordinates 


The original staff of the inspectorate consisted of the four 
inspectors and the superintendents appointed to assist them. 
The inspectors were, as their name implies, responsible in 
the first place for the actual inspection of factories; and 
under the 1833 Act the superintendents had not even the power 





1 Otto W. Weyer : Die englische Fabrikinspektion, pp. 93-4. Tiibingen, 1888. 
2 Ibid., p. 95. 
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to enter any part of a factory where a manufacturing process 
was being carried on. (The 1844 Act gave them this power, and 
altered their title to that of “ sub-inspector ”’.) 

In course of time, the pressure of administrative and advisory 
work made it impossible for the inspectors to do any actual 
inspection, and by 1867 all the inspection work was being 
performed by the sub-inspectors. The passage of the first 
general Factory Act in that year, and the consequent consi- 
derable increase in the number of sub-inspectors (the number 
of inspectors having meanwhile been reduced to two), caused 
the Government to institute a category of assistant inspectors, 
whose main task was to assist the inspectors in supervising the 
work of the sub-inspectors. Their number was increased to four 
in 1871. Their position and their duties were so ill-defined, 
however, that their appointment appears, if anything, to have 
created complication rather than simplification. In 1878, after 
the retirement of Inspector Baker, and the appointment of a 
Chief Inspector, the system was changed. The assistant inspec- 
tors were abolished, and in their place were appointed five 
superintending inspectors, each responsible for the supervision 
of inspection activities in one of the five divisions into which 
the country was at the same time divided. This system has 
been maintained, though the number of divisions has been 







































increased. 
A Deputy Chief Inspector was subsequently appointed to 
| assist the Chief Inspector and to. act as his substitute. The 


number of deputy chief inspectors was later increased, first to 
two, then to three, and finally to four. 


The Ordinary Inspection Staff 


In 1871, the sub-inspectors were for the first time subdivided 
j into grades : grade 1, comprising those with more than 15 years’ 
experience ; grade 2, with less than 15 years’ experience ; and 
junior sub-inspectors (a kind of probationary grade). This 
subdivision has been maintained, though the titles have 
changed, being now : Inspector Class I A ; Inspector Class I B ; 
and Inspector Class II. 





Working-class Assistants — an Abandoned Experiment 


It is scarcely necessary to point out that the British social 
system in the earlier years of factory inspection was characterised 
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by a fairly definite and rigid stratification into classes. It was 
felt to be essential, for the maintenance of the inspector’s 
authority in his dealings with employers and workers alike, 
that he should be of relatively “ high” social origin, and the 
inspectors and sub-inspectors in the early days were accordingly 
recruited from such categories as barristers, medical practi- 
tioners, former officers in the armed forces, and so on. The 
institution, in 1855, of compulsory written examinations as 
the sole means of entrance to the civil service, combined with 
the gradual “ democratisation ” of the educational system, was 
bound in the long run to relax the restriction of such appoint- 
ments to the professional and upper classes, but the effects 
of these reforms were (and still are) inevitably gradual. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, pressure began to 
be exerted from two separate directions for the appointment of 
inspectors’ assistants, belonging to a lower category in the 
social hierarchy than the ordinary inspectors. On the one hand, 
the organised workers claimed that a former worker would 
be the most competent person to detect and deal with contra- 
ventions in the factories. 1! On the other, the bringing of work- 
shops within the scope of the Factory Acts greatly increased 
the work of the inspectors, and it was widely thought that a 
subordinate class of inspectors, of equivalent social standing to 
a police sergeant or a local inspector of nuisances or a local 
school-board inspector, would not merely be competent to 
carry out routine inspections of workshops, but would actually 
do so more effectively (as well as more cheaply) than an inspector 
belonging to a class which had no normal contact with such 
establishments or their personnel. 

The views of the inspectors themselves were divided on the 
matter. Mr. Redgrave, the first Chief Inspector, was very much 
opposed to any such suggestion. In his report for the half- 
year ending 31 October 1873 he argued: “ My experience has 
proved to me that the law is obeyed more readily and 
cheerfully when administered by persons of some social position 
than by persons holding an inferior rank ..... I consider it of 
great importance that the inspecting officer should be of a 
rank in life and education at least equal to the better class of 





1 Cf. Facrory AnD WorksHoprs Acts CoMMISSION (1876): Report, Vol. II: 
Minutes of Evidence, question 19,815 (evidence of representatives of the Glasgow 
Trades Council): “ We believe that unless you have men who really belong to the 
working class the Act will never be carried out, because those inspectors come 
total strangers to us, and they have to gain our confidence. ”’ 
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masters ..... Another serious objection to the employment of 
inferior inspectors is .... the system of ‘ tipping ’.” 

The Factory and Workshops Acts Commission, in 1876, was 
not convinced by Mr. Redgrave’s objections, and recommended, 
as an experiment, that in special cases, at least temporarily, the 
sub-inspector should be allowed the assistance, for the inspec- 
tion of small places of work, of persons of the standing, for instance, 
of inspectors of nuisances, who should act under his orders, and 
for whose conduct he should be responsible. In 1881, the Govern- 
ment appointed a working-man as inspector, exempting him 
from the ordinary entrance examination. This particular exper- 
iment did not constitute a precedent ; but in 1892 (the responsi- 
bilities of the inspection staff with regard to workshops having 
been increased considerably by the Act of 1891) the Govern- 
ment appointed 15 workmen inspectors, with the title of ins- 
pectors’ assistants, “in order to reach amongst others the lowest 
class of workshops, places which but for their appointment 
must have remained undiscovered and their evils unremedied ’’.? 
At first the inspectors’ assistants were placed collectively under 
the supervision of a single inspector. Subsequently they were 
scattered through the districts and attached to the district 
inspectors ; they were also divided into two grades. 

The experiment does not appear to have given any great 
measure of satisfaction. The trade unions were displeased 
because of the inferior status and duties allotted to the working- 
man inspector, whilst in the administration the force of the 
arguments in favour of high educational qualifications for those 
who were to perform the full tasks of a factory inspector con- 
tinued to be felt. The field of the assistants’ activities was, 
however, gradually enlarged to some extent. Moreover, a 
number of them succeeded in qualifying for promotion to the 
full rank of inspector, though such promotion never became a 
normal incident. After 1920 the grade was allowed to lapse, 
and has now disappeared. ? 


Women in the Inspectorate 


In the seventies the women’s trade union organisations 
began to press for the appointment of women inspectors. This 
was a natural consequence of the extension of factory legislation 





1 Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the Year 1893, 
p. 18. 
2 It may be of interest to reproduce here a table showing the previous occupa- 
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to cover workshops, where large numbers of women were em- 
ployed, and to cover questions of health and sanitation, in 
respect of which the women workers could hardly be expected 
to talk openly and freely to the male inspectors. The proposal 
was resisted by Chief Inspector Redgrave, who, in his report 
for the half-year ending 31 October 1879, observed: “I do not 
see how the services of... ladies could be made available to 
render the administration of the law more effective... 
Possibly . . . some details here and there might be superintended 
by a female inspector, but... I fail to see the advantages 
likely to arise from her ministrations in a factory or workshop 
so opposite to the sphere of her good work in the hospital, the 
school or the home ”’. 

The investigations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in 1891-3 finally brought conviction as to the real need for women 
inspectors, and in 1893 the Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) 
appointed the first two women factory inspectors, two more 
being added in 1894, and one in 1895. The Chief Inspector 
at that time, Mr. R. E. Sprague Oram, approved the innovation, 
and in his report for 1893 declared that the labours of the first 
two appointees had “ already been found most useful ”’. 





tions of factory inspectors and inspectors’ assistants in 1907 : 











Occupation Inspectors | Assistants | ; Women 
inspectors 

Sanitary department of local authorities 4 A > 
Secretaries or clerks in Government offices or for 

Royal Commission 6 2 3 
University degree 7 —_— — 
Teachers and lecturers in: 

Science, hygiene, engineering 10 — | 1 

Subjects not stated 4 — — 
Army 2 —_ — 
Law 1 — — 
Engineers 43 4 — 
Manufacturers, managers, etc. 18 2 — 
Workmen, trade union secretaries, etc. : 

Industrial occupations 8 16 — 

Clerks, etc. in industrial and commercial estab- 

lishments _ il -- 
Secretaries, etc. 2 — 1 
Analysts, chemists, bacteriologists, etc. 6 — 1 
Building surveyors _ 1 — 
Officers of charitable institutions —_ —_ 1 
No return _ _ 1 

Total 111 40 13 




















In considering these figures it should be realised that a certain number, for 
instance, of former employees of local sanitary departments, or of “engineers”’, 
would be of working-class origin. (Taken from a report on the Administration of 
Labour Laws in the United Kingdom, prepared by the British Section of the 
International Association for Labour Legislation, 1908.) 
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‘The social position and technical qualifications of the first 
women inspectors were such that there could be no question 
of assigning them to subordinate positions. They were appointed 
as full inspectors, but were not allotted to districts. Their func- 
tion was, with London as their base, to work as peripatetic 
officers under the personal direction of the Chief Inspector, 
conducting enquiries and taking action wherever abuses in 
connection with the employment of women workers were evident. 
In 1895 a separate department, called the Female Inspectors 
Department, was organised, and in 1896 Miss Abraham was 
promoted to be Superintending Inspector in charge of this 
department. In 1898, on Miss Abraham’s retirement, the title 
of “Superintendent Lady Inspector” was abolished, her 
successor, Miss Adelaide Anderson, being appointed as Prin- 
cipal Lady Inspector of Factories, responsible for the super- 
vision of the “ women’s branch of the Factory Inspectorate ”’. 

There seems to have been considerable friction between 
the men and women inspectors in the early years, and in an 
article on “The Women’s Factory Department’, published 
in July 1898 in the Fortnightly Review, Mrs. Tennant (Miss 
Abraham) speaks of the “ prejudice, distrust and almost una- 
nimous objection of the men inspectors against the introduction 
of women into the department ’’. She states that “some district 
inspectors gave warning to the employers of the impending 
visit of a woman inspector ”’ ; and even that one district inspector 
had testified in a prosecution brought by a woman inspector 
against the woman inspector’s findings. (In the same article 
she complains that the reorganisation which had taken place 
on her departure had resulted in a diminution in the powers 
and status of the women inspectors, and that “ my successor’s 
title of ‘ Principal Lady ’ suggests a leading position in a comic 
opera rather than in a Government department ”’.) 

Until 1908 the women inspectors continued to perform their 
peripatetic duties from London, but in that year the senior 
members of the women’s branch were established in the prin- 
cipal industrial divisions, with offices of their own in Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Glasgow, and a staff of women working under 
each senior lady inspector. In 1921 it was decided to amalgamate 
the male and female staffs into a single organisation, inspectors 
of both sexes performing the same duties, and women being 
eligible for all posts. The post of Principal Lady Inspector 
was abolished, but one of the three posts of deputy chief inspec- 
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tor at headquarters and two posts as superintending inspector 
in charge of a division were to be reserved for women. * 


The Technical Branches 


The increasing technicality of the work of the inspectorate 
towards the end of the nineteenth century led to the appoint- 
ment of specialist inspectors or advisers for the various subjects 
involved. In 1892 the Secretary of the North East Lancashire 
Weavers’ Association was appointed inspector in charge of the 
application of the textile piece-work particulars clause. In 
1898 the first Medical Inspector was appointed, and in 1899 an 
Engineering Adviser (the next holder of this post—from 1903— 
was styled “ Superintending Inspector for Dangerous Trades ”’ ; 
this title no longer exists, the head of the Engineering Branch 
being styled “ Senior Engineering Inspector ”’). In 1902 the first 
Electrical Inspector was appointed. In each of these four cases 
a technical branch has since grown up, consisting of a staff of 
specialist inspectors under the direction of a Senior Inspector. 

For a few years at the beginning of the century there was an 
Inspector for Humid Textile Factories, but the strengthening 
of the local inspectorate made it possible to abolish this post. 


The Certifying Surgeons 


In the early days of the inspectorate the absence of regular 
birth certificates made it impossible in many cases to check 
the age of juveniles without the aid of a medical certificate. 
The Act of 1844 gave the inspectors power to appoint the 
“certifying surgeons”, to direct their activities, and to fix 
their fees—though the surgeons were never established civil 
servants, nor was their employment in connection with the 
enforcement of the Factory Acts even a full-time one. The 
wording of the Act of 1844 in this respect was somewhat loose, 
and when, in consequence of the introduction in 1837 of the 
compulsory registration of births, it became possible for every 
individual to produce a birth certificate, some controversy 
arose as to whether the certificates of physical fitness granted 
by the certifying surgeon were still necessary. The Act of 1878 





1 The information given in this section is taken mainly from George M. PRICE : 
Administration of Labour Laws and Factory Inspection in Certain European Coun- 
tries (Bulletin No. 142 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics), Washington, 
1914 ; Dame Adelaide ANDERSON : Women in the Factory (London, 1922) ; and 
Rose E. Scurre: Thirty Years in the Public Service (London, 1927). 
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put an end to the controversy by requiring the production of a 
certificate of physical fitness as a condition for the employment 
in a factory of any juvenile under 16 years of age. A system 
of special medical examinations of persons employed in unhealthy 
processes has since been introduced and extended. 

The Act of 1844 also associated the certifying surgeons in 
the investigation of industrial accidents. Their duties in this 
respect have developed and increased. 

The title has, under the 1987 Act, been changed to that of 
“ examining surgeon ”’. 


The Home Office Industrial Museum 


It was decided in 1910 that the Home Office should establish 
a Museum for illustrating the methods of securing the safety 
health, and welfare, of the workers. A number of continental 
safety museums were visited by members of the Home Office, 
and the building was completed by the summer of 1914. The 
outbreak of war necessitated its utilisation for other purposes, 
and it was not until 1927 that the Museum could be opened. 
Its Director is the Chief Inspector of Factories, and it is under 
the direct charge of one of the engineering inspectors. 


Remuneration and Expenses 


The original salary fixed for the inspectors was £1,000 a year, 
and for the superintendents £250. Out of these salaries the 
individual’s travelling expenses had to be met. Consequently, 
while the inspectors’ salaries were sufficiently high to attract 
and retain men with the desired qualifications, there was great 
discontent among the superintendents, and resignations were 
fairly frequent. (It must also be borne in mind (a) that in the 
early years service in the factory inspectorate was not pension- 
able, and (b) that a former army or naval officer, of whom there 
were a number among the superintendents and sub-inspectors, 
was at first not entitled to draw his pension while earning a 
salary in the inspectorate. It was not until near the middle 
of the century that satisfaction was given on these two points.) 

The salaries of most of the superintendents were shortly 
raised to £350, but this sum was still quite inadequate to cover 
travelling expenses as well as provide a family income. The 
Select Committee on the Factories Act, in 1840, drew attention 
to this unsatisfactory situation, and it was decided to reimburse 
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travelling expenses separately. By 1875 the sub-inspectors were 
receiving salaries of from £200 to £500, according to grade and 
seniority, plus fares and daily and nightly allowances for 
travelling. A number of them were complaining, however, 
(a) that they were still considerably out of pocket in respect of 
travelling, and (b) that the minute accounts that had to be 
rendered of their travelling and incidental expenses involved 
a disproportionate amount of clerical work. Many expressed 
a preference for a lump-sum payment to cover such expenses.' 
Such a system has never been adopted, however. 


GROWTH OF THE FACTORY INSPECTORATE 









































1833-1874 
Year Inspectors —= Sub-inspectors a. ae 
1833-44 4 — 8-14 — 
1861 2 — 18 — 
1868 2 2 37 _— 
1874 2 4+ 38 11 
1888-1938 
Grade 1888 1902 1938 
Chief Inspector 1 1 1 
Deputy chief inspectors - 1 4 
Superintending inspectors 5 5 12 
District inspectors 39 42 92 
Other inspectors (including assistants) 10 72 141 
Women inspectors - 8 (75) + 
Inspector of Humid Textile Factories - 1 - 
Inspectors of piecework particulars ~ 4 5 
Medical inspectors - 1 11 
Electrical inspectors - 1 11 
Engineering inspectors - 1 13 
Central Office inspectors - 1 - 
rere 55 138 290 























1 Now amalgamated in the general staff. 
* An increase to 332, spread over the next three years, has been authorised. 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN THE WorK 
oF Factory INSPECTION 


When, in 1864, the Children’s Employment Commissioners 
recommended the extension of factory legislation to cover 





1 Facrory AND WorkKsHOPS Acts COMMISSION (1876): Report. 
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workshops, they observed that the experience of thirty years’ 
administration of the Factory Acts had convinced them that 
“no administrative machinery could be suggested so efficient 
and satisfactory as the existing one of factory inspection ’’. 
They therefore recommended that, if the expense were not 
too great, the law should be administered by the factory inspec- 
tors, but that alternatively the smaller factories and workshops 
should be placed under the supervision of the local government 
services—Medical Officers of Health and other sanitary officers. 

The Workshops Regulation Act of 1867 brought within 
the scope of factory legislation so large a number of additional 
establishments that it was considered impossible to ask the 
factory inspectorate to undertake responsibility for their 
inspection or to increase the inspectorate sufficiently to enable 
it to do so, and the plan of placing them under the supervision 
of the local sanitary authorities was adopted.’ For several 
reasons, however, the experiment was bound to fail. In the 
first place no compulsion was laid upon the local authorities 
to assume their responsibilities under the Act, and in particular 
to appoint the requisite staff. Secondly, the local authorities’ 
inspectors, even if appointed and instructed to enforce the Act, 
had not the same powers of entry as the factory inspectors ; 
before they could enter a particular workshop they had to 
obtain a special authorisation to that effect from a Justice of the 
Peace. Thirdly, the Act failed to embody the guarantees for 
execution that experience in the application of the Factory 
Acts had shown to be essential: communication of notice of 
occupation, exhibition of abstracts, production of age-certificates 
and registers, fixing of definite hours for beginning and leaving 
off work, ete. The inevitable result was that, except in a very 
few municipalities, the Act remained a dead letter. 

After a trial of four years the necessity for applying some 
other method of enforcement was recognised, and the Factory 
Act of 1871 transferred the duty of enforcing the Act to the 
factory inspectorate. The inspectorate was at the same time 
strengthened and reorganised, but its strength remained inade- 
quate to enable it to secure full enforcement of all the legisla- 
tion for which it was responsible, and particularly of the Work- 
shops Regulation Act. The Act of 1878, which for the first time 





1 The factory inspectors were to visit the workshops, but not for purposes of 
enforcement—merely in order that they might supply information to the Home 
Office and advice to the local authorities. 
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applied to factories and workshops alike, removed some of the 
previously existing anomalies: the definition of a workshop 
was no longer made to turn upon the number of persons employ- 
ed (under 50) but upon the non-utilisation of mechanical power, 
and all workshops in which women and young persons were 
employed were brought under the same regulations as factories. 
On the other hand various exemptions, particularly in respect 
of the normal guarantees of execution—notices, registers, etc.— 
were still allowed to workshops, or to certain categories thereof— 
a fact which continued to make the work of enforcement diffi- 
cult and complicated. In particular, the sanitary condition of 
“women’s workshops”? and “domestic workshops” was left 
within the exclusive competence of the local sanitary authorities. 

As has been seen above, the Royal Commission of 1875 had 
recommended the appointment of a subordinate category of 
inspectors’ assistants to help in the inspection of workshops ; 
but it was not until 1892 that such assistants began to be 
appointed. 

The enquiry into “sweating” by a Select Committee of 
the House of Lords in 1888-9 threw fresh light on the unsatis- 
factory conditions prevailing in the workshops, and on the 
difficulty of enforcing the provisions of the Factory Act in such 
establishments. In consequence, the Factory Act of 1891 
introduced important changes. Some of the exemptions pre- 
viously granted to workshops were removed, particularly in 
respect of sanitary requirements ; and at the same time res- 
ponsibility for supervising the sanitary condition of workshops 
was transferred back from the factory inspectorate to the local 
sanitary authorities. The reason given for this step by the 
Home Secretary was that, as Parliament was now “ extending 
the sanitary provisions of the Factory Act to all workshops 
throughout the country, of whatever kind they may be.... so 
that every cobbler’s shop, every tailor’s shop in towns and in the 
country will come under the provisions of the sanitary law, it 
seemed foolish not to take advantage of the existing machinery 
provided by the local authorities ”’. 

The method adopted for effecting this transference of duties 
was to remove workshops from the scope of the provisions 
of the Factory Acts in respect of cleanliness, ventilation, over- 
crowding, and limewashing, and to place them exclusively under 
the roughly equivalent provisions of the Public Health Acts. 
For the purpose of enforcing these provisions, the local sanitary 
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authorities and their officers were granted the full powers of 
factory inspectors. With regard to sanitation in the strict sense 
(condition of drains, sanitary conveniences, water-supply, etc.), 
which lay already within the competence of the local sanitary 
authorities, the factory inspector was required to give notice 
of any cases of neglect or default observed by him to the compe- 
tent local sanitary authority, and if the sanitary authority 
failed to take suitable action within a reasonable time the 
factory inspector was empowered to take action himself and 
recover the costs from.the sanitary authority. Further, if the 
Home Secretary was satisfied that the law in respect of public 
health and sanitation was not observed in any workshops, he 
was empowered to have the matter dealt with by the factory 
inspectorate. Finally, notices of occupation of workshops as 
well as factories were to be sent to the factory inspectors (who 
were to communicate them in turn to the sanitary authorities) ; 
the sanitary authorities were required to notify to the factory 
inspectors the existence of any workshop in which they became 
aware that protected persons were being employed (a provision 
calculated to assist the factory inspectors considerably in 
bringing to light unnotified workshops); and provisions con- 
cerning the communication of lists of outworkers to the factory 
inspectors, posting of notices and abstracts, and the reporting 
of accidents, were applied to workshops as well as to factories. 

An important step forward was taken in the Factory Act 
of 1895, when it was made compulsory for the local authorities 
to report to the factory inspector the action taken with regard 
to complaints received from him. This provision forced the local 
authorities to a more general recognition of their responsibilities 
in respect of the enforcement of factory legislation in the work- 
shops.? 

The Act of 1901 introduced various administrative modi- 
fications : lists of outworkers were to be communicated to the 
local authorities as well as to the factory inspectors ; the enforce- 
ment of the new provisions requiring the supply of adequate 
sanitary conveniences was allotted to the factory inspectors 
except in districts where the local authority had adopted the 
provisions of the Public Health Acts in that respect ; the local 
sanitary authorities were required to keep registers of the 
workshops in their respective districts ; they were required to 





? B. L. Hurcmins and A. Harrison : op. cit., p. 241. 
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report annually on their activities under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts, and to forward copies of such reports to the 
Home Secretary. 

The Act of 1937 has left the situation in respect of the enforce- 
ment responsibilities of the local authorities substantially 
unchanged, though certain points have been clarified. The 
sanitary provisions in respect of workshops are now embodied 
in the Factories Act (instead of being left to the Public Health 
Acts) and the local authorities now have sole jurisdiction in the 
first instance in respect of sanitary conveniences in all factories 
(including workshops) throughout the country, and of clean- 
liness, overcrowding, temperature, ventilation, and drainage 
of floors, in factories where no mechanical power is used. 

(The enforcement of the provisions concerning means of 
escape in case of fire has lain within the competence of the local 
authority since the introduction of these provisions in 1891 ; 
but, under the 1937 Act, a copy of the local authority’s certi- 
ficate of compliance must in every case be sent to the district 
factory inspector.) 


Powers, DuTIEs, AND METHODS 


The first inspectors were men of experience, tact, and dis- 
cretion, whose bias was rather towards sympathy with the 
employers and scepticism with regard to the beneficial effects 
to be expected from factory legislation. The views which 
Inspector Saunders later confessed to having held with regard 
to the 1838 Act were no doubt shared by his colleagues: “I 
was led to believe that a serious injury was about to be inflicted 
on all classes engaged in manufacture.” ! They certainly did 
not desire to enforce the law with any undue rigour 2, and would 
have fully subscribed to the opinion expressed by Inspector 
Redgrave in 1875 (an opinion which might almost be quoted 
as representing the attitude of the British factory inspectorate 
throughout its history): “In the inspection of factories it has 
been my view always that we are not acting as policemen, that 
it is our object to be the friend of the manufacturer as much as 
the friend of the employé and the friend of the parent, and that 
in enforcing this Factory Act and Workshops Act we do not 





1 Reports of the Inspectors of Factories, for the half-year ending 31 October 1848, 
p. 109. 
2 This is particularly true of Inspector Stuart, the inspector for Scotland. 
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enforce it as a policemen would check an offence which he is 
told to detect. We have endeavoured not to enforce the law, 
if I may use such an expression, but it has been my endeavour 
since I have had anything to do with the factory administration 
that we should simply be the advisers of all classes, that we 
should explain the law, and that we should do everything we 
possibly could to induce them to observe the law, and that a 
prosecution should be the very last thing that we should take 
up.” Or, as the present Chief Inspector puts it in his report 
for 19382: “The main functions of the Inspector to-day are 
instruction (on matters within the law) and advice (on matters 
outside the law), rather than compulsion.” 

The Act of 1833 conferred on the inspectors very extensive 
powers, which may be grouped under three heads. They had 
full powers of entry into premises, investigation, examination 
of books and registers, and examination of witnesses under 
oath ; they had the judicial powers of a Justice of the Peace ; 
and they had power to make binding rules, regulations, and 
orders, for the execution of the Act. 

The judicial powers were very rarely exercised. The inspec- 
tors themselves preferred, so far as possible, to abstain from 
using them. As Inspector Horner told the Select Committee in 
1840 : “ I think that I should not carry public opinion along with 
me if I was acting as prosecutor and judge.’’ Asked whether he 
thought the Act was wrong in giving him such power, he said : 
“T think it is a power which ought not to be lodged with any 
man without some check; but I think, under this limitation, 
with the consent of the parties clearly given, and the penalty 
limited to a small amount, that benefit might be derived from 
such an arrangement.”’? Inspector Howell informed the Select 
Committee that he had been recommended by the Home 
Secretary not to exercise his judicial powers except where the 
local magistrates failed to do their duty. The Act of 1844 
abolished the inspectors’ judicial powers, and such powers have 
never since been conferred upon them. 

As regards the inspectors’ power to issue rules and regulations, 
some confusion resulted at first from the lack of uniformity 





1 Factory AND WorksuHops Acts CoMMISSION (1876) : Report, Vol. II : Minutes 
of Evidence, question 495. 

2 First Report from the Select Committee on the Act for the Regulation of Mills 
and Factories (1840), p. 81. 
3 Second Report from the Select Committee, p. 11. 
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in the rules and regulations issued respectively by the different 
inspectors. However, in 1836 the inspectors were directed by 
the Home Secretary to frame a code of rules and regulations 
which should be applicable to the whole country, and submit 
them in draft for his approval. The uniform code was issued 
in October 1886.1 In 1844 it was thought better, in the interests 
of uniformity, to withdraw this power from the inspectors and 
to vest it in the Home Secretary alone ; and this rule has been 
maintained ever since. 

Two of the most important and difficult duties of the inspec- 
tors in the earlier years consisted in the enforcement of the 
provisions concerning age-limits for employment and education, 
in the absence of any system of registration of births or of 
universal free instruction. Their responsibilities under these 
two heads have in course of time been reduced to very small 
proportions. 

The enforcement of restrictions on hours of work was at 
first rendered very difficult by the fact that the hours fixed by 
law for beginning and ending work covered a considerably 
longer period than the number of hours of daily work permitted 
plus the statutory meal-intervals. This difficulty was removed 
by the Acts of 1850 and 1853, which made the two periods 
coincident. Further, the increasing speed of mechanical pro- 
cesses combined with the demonstration—thanks in the main 
to the factory inspector’s investigations and reports—that 
reasonable hours of work represented an economy rather than 
an economic burden, soon brought about a state of affairs where 
the actual hours of work in the factories (though not until much 
later in the workshops) were usually well below those permitted 
by the law. The gradual perfecting of the legal requirements 
in respect of the transmission of notices, posting of notices and 
abstracts, and keeping of registers by the occupiers (a matter 
for which remarkably full provision was already made in the 
Act of 1844), the skilful collaboration of the women inspectors, 
and the increasingly effective co-operation of the loca] sanitary 
authorities, have also largely contributed to facilitate the task 
of the inspectorate in enforcing the employment clauses of the 
law. 

On the other hand, in respect of health, safety, and welfare, 
the responsibilities and powers of the inspectorate (and of the 





1 First Report from the Select Committee, p. 70. 
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Home Secretary, acting on the advice of the Factory Depart- 
ment) have been continually increasing. The early inspectors 
had no technical knowledge of engineering problems. They 
encountered strenuous opposition from the organised manu- 
facturers in their efforts to secure the fencing of dangerous 
machinery, in accordance with their interpretation of the law’s 
requirements. They refused to admit, however, that their 
difficulties arose from their own lack of technical knowledge. 
Inspector Horner, for instance, maintained that the question 
was one “ which requires for its solution, not the opinion of 
professional engineers, but the evidence of intelligent and 
observant men who are daily employed in factories’’.' In 
recent years the tendency has been to lay increasing stress on 
the desirability of special technical qualifications in candi- 
dates for the inspectorate ; and the Departmental Committee 
which reported on the organisation and staffing of the Inspec- 
torate in 1980 found it necessary to make the following obser- 
vations : 

We do not by any means under-rate the value to an inspector 
of having acquired some general technical knowledge before entering 
the service.... We are satisfied, however, that the technical know- 
ledge required for the ordinary work of an inspector does not go 
beyond what any candidate—man or woman—who has an alert and 
practical mind, can acquire after he or she has joined the Department. 
We recognise that engineering and allied technical problems form a 
very large and important side of the work of the Inspectorate ; but, 
if recruitment were to be limited exclusively to candidates whose 
natural bent and previous training and experience had directed their 
interest mainly towards that side of the work, it appears to us that 
there would be a tendency on the part of the Inspectorate to lay so 
much emphasis on the more technical side of factory inspection that 
other aspects would receive insufficient attention and the whole 
outlook of the Department might be unduly narrowed.’ 


Mention must be made of one extremely important function 
of the factory inspectorate—a function clearly foreshadowed 
by the Act of 1838, but which since then has been more or less 
taken for granted. The 1833 Act laid down in general terms that 
the inspectors were to report to the Home Secretary the state 
and condition of the factories and children, and whether the 
law was observed. By the nature of their activities the inspec- 





? Quoted in Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
for the Year 1932, p. 30. 

2 Home Orrice: Report of the Departmental Committee on Factory Inspectorate 
(1980), p. 22. 
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tors immediately became, and have since remained, the country’s 
chief experts on all matters pertaining to conditions of employ- 
ment in industrial undertakings, and to some extent—see for 
instance the section on “ industriai developments ” in the Chief 
Inspector’s Annual Report—on industrial conditions generally. 
Their representations and their expert evidence have played 
a most important part in the development of social (and not 
merely factory) legislation. ? 

There are references in the report of the Select Committee 
of 1840 to a tendency on the part of the Government at that time 
to utilise the inspectors for a form of intelligence work which 
certainly lay outside their proper scope—a tendency of which 
no traces have since appeared. The evidence reluctantly given 
to the Committee by Inspector Stuart showed that, in pursuance 
of confidential instructions from the Home Secretary, he had 
directed the superintendents to obtain information on the state 
of political feeling among the working class and the Chartist 
agitation. (He produced a copy of a letter from himself to the 
Under-Secretary of State, containing such statements as the 
following: “The Chartist agitation has so completely ceased 
that I need no longer communicate with you on the subject... 
The revivals are now the prevailing hobby, and will spread. 
They keep the people from the alehouses and whisky-shops, 
and are, therefore, at least harmless. ”’) ? 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the preceding pages an account has been given of the 
origins and development of the British factory inspectorate, 
and the modification and extension both of its composition and 
of its responsibilities. This account will, it is hoped, illustrate 
and explain some of the peculiar features of the British factory 
inspection system as it exists to-day. Some of the more interest- 
ing of these may be briefly summarised : . 


(1) The inspectorate regards its mission as being rather 
advisory than compulsory ; 

(2) The inspectorate is recruited from among candidates 
with high educational qualifications, no use being made of any 
lower category of “ controllers ’’ or “ assistants ”’ ; 





1 Cf. Otto W. WEYER : op. cit., pp. 60-61, 171, and 283-4. 
2 Fifth Report from the Select Committee, pp. 125 and 132. 
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(8) The remuneration of the inspectors compares favourably 
with that of other public officials possessing equivalent quali- 
fications, and their social standing and prestige are high ; 


(4) The enforcement of the sanitary provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act in the smaller undertakings is devolved upon the local 
sanitary authorities ; 

(5) The inspectorate is not placed under the control of the 
Minister of Labour; it is concerned with the enforcement of 
protective legislation (hours of work, methods of wage-payment, 
health, safety, welfare) in industrial undertakings, and not 
with that of labour legislation in general, or with such branches 
of economic activity as mining, transport, agriculture, or com- 
merce ; its duties are confined to investigation, inspection, and 
enforcement ; the inspectors are not the local representatives, 
for administrative purposes, of a Government Department 
responsible for labour questions in a general way (in particular, 
they have no duties in connection with industrial disputes or 
with social insurance) ; 

(6) Women are employed in the inspectorate on a status 
of equivalence with men—a fact which constitutes a safeguard 
against the inspectorate’s becoming too exclusively concerned 
with purely technical questions ; 

(7) Technical branches—medical, engineering, and electrical 
—are a constituent part of the inspectorate ; the Department 
provides its own full-time experts and consultants. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Economic and Social Importance 
of the 


Central Industrial District of Poland’ 
by 


Mieczystaw WaAJNRYB, 
Warsaw 


In analysing the economic and social difficulties which the world 
has had to face since the war of 1914-1918, it is often forgotten that the 
problems raised general conditions and trends are aggravated for 
certain countries their own industrial and demographic structure. 
In the opinion of many experts, Poland is such a country. For over a 
hundred years, what is now Polish territory belonged to three different 
States, which pursued divergent political, economic and social ends, many 
of them contrary to the interests of Poland as a whole. Prominent among 
the numerous harmful consequences of this historical phase was the 
industrial under-development of certain regions despite their great volume 
of labour (much of which cannot be used in agriculture and is therefore 

oomed to unemployment) and despite the presence in these regions of 
certain industrial raw materials. The resulting lack of economic balance 
is still felt to-day. 

Poland has , much to improve its position, and a bold and compre- 
hensive campaign was recently undertaken to industrialise a large region 
—the “Central Industrial District ”’—which had hitherto been almost 
completely excluded from industrial development, and thereby profoundly 
to modify the economic and social structure of the whole country. The 
following study of the character and scope of this campaign may be of 
interest to readers of the Review. 





1 The author obtained the estimates, figures, and other geographical and 
economic data used in this article, from the National Planning Office, which is 
attached to the Secretariat of the Minister of Finance and Deputy Prime Minister 
of Poland, Mr. Kwiatkowski. 
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MAP OF POLAND SHOWING THE CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


A. Kielce region. B. Lublin region. C. Sandomierz region. 


THe GEOGRAPHICAL AND Economic ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


The development of the Central Industrial District of Poland, 
which was started two years ago, marks a return to the sound geogra- 
phical and economic structure characteristic of the country at the end 
of the Middle Ages and during the period preceding the partitions. 

The idea is that the new industrial area is to become the centre of a 
whole system of industrial undertakings, and particularly of those work- 
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ing for military purposes. The person primarily responsible for the 
scheme, Mr. Kwiatkowski, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, started from the belief that the economic development of the 
country round the confluence of the Vistula and the San would 
strengthen Poland’s economic structure and facilitate a return to the 
situation obtaining in the XVIth century. 

In the XIXth century, when the present economic structure of the 
different countries took shape, the area in question was on the boun- 
dary of two empires and two distinct economic units. Situated in the 
centre of Poland, it covers 60,000 square kilometres and has a popula- 
tion of about 54% million. It possesses considerable natural resources 
such as are required for the mining and metal working industries, and 
comprises large areas free of forest and suitable for agriculture, and 
particularly for the production of foodstuffs. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood there also deposits of fuels (petroleum and natural gas) 
and large reserves of electric power. 

The District may be divided into three regions : the first, that of 
Kielce (marked “ A ”’ on the map), is rich in minerals ; the second, that 
of Lublin (“B ”’), is an agricultural region ; the third, that of Sando- 
mierz (“C”’), is suitable for the processing industries. The District 
provides openings for the development of the following : metallurgy, 
heavy industry, processing industries, light metal industries, mining, 
and the wood, paper, textile, chemical and leather industries. The 
following industrial raw materials are found in abundance: iron, 
copper, zinc and lead ore, pyrites, phosphorus, sulphur, gypsum, lime, 
dolomite, marble, china clay, fireclay, ete. The Central District thus 
forms a natural geographical and economic unit. There are various 
reasons, both economic and social, for the decision to establish a new 
industrial district in this part of the country ; they include the presence 
of essential raw materials, the faulty demographic structure of central 
Poland, the low transport costs made possible by the use of the Vistula, 
and lastly the desire to link up the highly industrialised area of Silesia 
with Volhynia, a region situated in the east of Poland, rich in agri- 
culture but still suffering from industrial under-development. Apart 
from these, there are considerations such as the location of sources of 
power in the south of Poland and the desire to render production secure 
by concentrating basic industries in regions far removed from the 
frontiers. 

The character and purpose of the new industrial district explain 
the operations undertaken there. Mr. Kwiatkowski has repeatedly 
stated that the Government is not engaged in a monopoly policy in the 
Central District, nor does it desire the new industrial undertakings to 
be established and managed by the State alone. Apart from the 
construction of armament factories, the role of the Government is 
limited to equipping the district so that in the near future it will be 
provided with satisfactory communications by rail and water and 
with a network for the supply of electric power and gas. As in the 
rest of Poland, these improvements are in the forefront of the public 
works programme which has been carried out in the Central District 
during the last two years. 
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As regards communications, work has been undertaken to render 
the flow of water more regular in the mountain tributaries of the 
Vistula and to strengthen the banks of the river so that it will be able 
to carry several million tons of shipping a year. The existing coal 
ports on the banks of the Vistula are also being modernised, and new 
ones built. 

The object of the inland navigation work is not only to modernise 
conditions on the rivers, but also to establish an international network 
of communications by water which would link up Poland and Rumania 
by the Vistula, the San, the Dniestr, and the Seret. The railway 
system is being extended so as to make communications between 
Silesia and Volhynia via the Central District as rapid as possible, 
and a supplementary railway line is planned which will run from Kato- 
wice to Sandomierz and bring the Central District into direct communi- 
cation with both Volhynia and Silesia. Thirdly, new roads, intended 
for a large volume of traffic, are in course of construction in two main 
directions : from Gdynia to Sandomierz, in the direction of the Black 
Sea ; and from Katowice to Sandomierz, in the direction of Volhynia. 

The problem of supplying the Central Industrial District with 
power will be solved by the execution of the general programme 
for the whole of Poland ; this provides for concentrating the generation 
of power in undertakings situated near its source, and for transmission 
to the industrial and consuming districts of the central regions. It is 
proposed to construct works for the generation of electricity from coal, 
natural gas, and water; these will be linked up with the principal 
collecting line in the sub-Carpathian region, whence three transmission 
lines will cross the central District and other parts of the country as far 
as Warsaw. A highly important pipe-line for the transport of natural 
gas is also under construction ; it will start from the gas and petroleum 
field of Jasto-Krosno and supply the Central District with natural 
gas so that a reserve parallel to that of coal may be set up. The natural 
water power in the south of the District will also facilitate the provision 
of electricity. The biggest reservoir in Poland, at Roznow on the 
Dunajec, will be completed by about the end of 1938, as well as a 
second compensating reservoir at Czchow ; and provision is also made 
for the subsequent construction of a whole series of water-power works. 
The electricity obtained from these establishments will be used in the 
Central District and later on in the Warsaw area. The electrification 
programme for the Central District provides for the construction of a 
very high tension 150,000-volt transmission line, which will feed the 
regions lying between the Vistula and the Bug. 

As regards industry, a large State steelworks is now being built 
at Stalowa Wola in the Central District ; and a cellulose factory, a 
synthetic rubber factory, a motor works, and other establishments, are 
also in course of construction. 
















































Tue Socrat ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM 


The equipment of the Central District is an important feature of 
the general plan for the industrialisation of Poland ; and the part which 
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the District is to play will facilitate and hasten execution of the whole 
plan. Poland is not to be industrialised for political reasons only ; the 
process is expected to render easier the solution—in part at least— 
of the problem of the labour surplus, which is gradually increasing. 
The population of Poland rose from 27,200,000 in 1921 to 34,200,000 
in 1987; the average natural increase per year was some 410,000 
between 1919 and 1980 and 423,166 between 1931 and 1986. There 
has been no room for this natural increase in a country devastated 
by war and handicapped by the insufficient development of its industry. 
During the twenty years following the recovery of independence, the 
process of industrialisation has made great strides, relatively speaking, 
but the lack of balance between the increase in the population and the 
development of industry is still appreciable. Further, it should not be 
forgotten that, whereas before the war surplus population and 
labour that could not be employed locally found an outlet in an 
emigration movement both overseas and to other European countries, 
the closing of the oversea immigration areas, the considerable 
restrictions imposed by the European immigration countries, and 
a tendency on the part of emigrants to return home by reason of the 
depression, have reduced the net movement to a level which is far 
from corresponding to the demographic needs of Polandy consequently, 
between 1919 and 1937, Poland’s net emigration (excess of emigration 
over repatriation) has not been more than 937,000. 

As regards possibilities of employment, various measures have been 
adopted to improve, to some extent at least, the situation set up by the 
excess of labour. The public works organised during the last few years 
have rendered unemployment somewhat less acute. Since the financial 
year 1986-37, these works have been carried out systematically on the 
basis of a plan approved by Parliament, with money provided from 
the National Defence Fund. For 1938, for instance, the number of 
persons employed on State public works is about 250,000, © 5>°« 

Further, in order to combat the depression and improve the position 
of the country districts, the Government is putting into effect a pro- 
gramme of land reform, dividing the big estates and distributing the 
land to peasants who have hitherto had little or none. Like the public 
works, the land reform scheme and the long-term industrialisation 
plan are intended gradually to overcome the most acute difficulties 
which Poland now has to meet owing to its peculiar demographic 
structure, the heritage of the period when it was deprived of indepen- 
dence. 

The equipment of the Central Industrial District will contribute 
to a partial solution of present difficulties, first of all in the District 
itself and then in the neighbouring regions. The number of persons 
living from agriculture per hectare of productive land is three times 
as high in Poland as, for instance, in Denmark; and, for the same 
reasons as are responsible for the over-population of the country 
districts, the towns are under-developed. Every effort must therefore 
be made to find an equilibrium between the size of the agricultural 
population and the number of persons engaged in other economic 
functions (industrial production, trade, transport, and other services). 
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The establishment of the Central Industrial District will enable 
demographic problems, along with other problems of a structural 
character, to be solved to a large extent as far as the District itself 
is concerned ; and a number of changes of a general character will also 
ensue thanks to the absorption of many skilled and specialised workers, 
of whom there is already a shortage. 

In the District, which has 51/, million inhabitants, the proportions 
of urban and rural inhabitants are 17.3 and 82.7 per cent. respectively. 
The percentage of urban population is very small, if compared with the 
average for the whole of Poland (28 per cent.) ; moreover, the District 
has but 69 towns, of which only 9 exceed 20,000 inhabitants. On the 
other hand, the rural population is extremely dense ; in the southern 
part of the District, round Rzeszow, Jaroslaw, and Przeworsk, it 
reaches 200 persons per square kilometre, the average for the whole 
country being only 60.6. In the whole Central District the average 
density of the rural population (85 persons per square kilometre) is 
still 25 units above the national average. 

The Central District has 99 inhabitants per 100 hectares of pro- 
ductive land, the corresponding numbers being 50 in the county of 
Poznan and 80 for the whole of Poland. These three figures bear 
witness to the pronounced over-population of the rural parts of the 
District, and to the very small size of farms. Dwarf holdings—those 
of less than 2 hectares—constitute 60 per cent. of all farms, and the 
proportion is 80 per cent. when those between 2 and 5 hectares are also 
included. 

According to enquiries conducted with a view to determining the 
volume of agricultural labour required under a satisfactory farm 
system, the present agricultural surplus may be estimated at 418,000 
persons (persons fit for work between 14 and 61 years of age). 

If the agriculture of the three regions forming the Central District 
is examined, it is found that owing to the lack of improvement work 
and the shortage of fertilisers, and as a result of defects in the system 
of tenure, the crop per head remains very small. In many cases output 
is not sufficient to satisfy the needs of the population, and the produc- 
tion of fodder for cattle only just meets the demand. Of course, the 
excess of labour and the extreme poverty of the rural population 
make the standard of living very low. 

In these circumstances, the development of the Central Industrial 
District, from the very first stage of the campaign, involved indubitable 
benefit for the population, since it creates openings for employment, 
particularly in navvying and construction, which require large numbers 
of unskilled workers. Further, as soon as the industrial establishments 
now in course of construction are opened, the necessary skilled workers 
and salaried employees will be recruited outside the District, thus 
reducing the number of unemployed in other regions. 

Mr. Victor Martin, principal private secretary to Mr. Kwiatkowski, 
considers that the industrial undertakings already established or in 
course of establishment in the District will provide employment for 
55,000 persons, and that small and medium-sized undertakings will 
account for a further 36,000. The workers in these two industrial 
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groups—91,000 in all—will require the services of 6,000 handicrafts- 
men, on the assumption that in a fully-occupied industrial town one 
handicraftsman is required to meet the needs of 110 persons (the 
figure obtaining in the western countries of Poland). 

Further, the transformation of the occupational structure of the 
District will increase by about 50,000 the number of persons obtaining 
a livelihood from trade; the necessary employees can be recruited 
largely in the locality. Mr. Martin expects that in the near future the 
processes of production and trade will absorb 125,000 persons — a figure 
which corresponds to half a million persons, including dependants. 

Workers for industry and construction are recruited above all in the 
locality. The wages they receive (at the national rates, which are 
considerably above those at present obtaining in the District) are 
considerably improving the position of the local population. As the 
plans for construction are put into effect, an increasing number of 
unemployed, particularly from agriculture, will find, not seasonal 
employment as is inevitably the case on public works, but permanent 
posts. The rural population of the Central District already receives 
some income from building work and from the transport of building 
materials. 

The modernisation and urbanisation of the Central District, at 
present an essentially agricultural area, requires large numbers of 
technical experts and specialists. Steps have already been taken to 
meet this need, and a network of schools to train the necessary experts 
has been established. The industrialisation of so large a region also 
raises questions of social assistance and health. In this field also the 
stage of achievement has been reached, and at certain points in the 
District social assistance is being organised on modern lines and 
adequate hospitals and other establishments are being constructed. 

As the plan is carried out, the rural population will be more fully 
occupied owing to the increased demand for food, apart from the 
permanent outlet for surplus labour. 

Thus, although it is only one feature of the general Polish industriali- 
sation plan, the Central Industrial District is destined to play a part 
of great economic, cultural and social importance. For this reason all 
Poland attaches great value to the District, and the new scheme, like 
the port of Gdynia at an earlier stage, is considered indispensable. 
In short, it may be said that the industrialisation of the Central 
District is a milestone in the economic and social recovery of Poland 
and that it will help to fight the economic depression in a region which 
was an industrial centre for centuries in the past and will now become 
an important centre of international communication. 
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The Application of Social Insurance 
in Bulgaria‘ 


Workers in Bulgaria are protected by a fully developed system of 
social insurance instituted by the basic Acts of 6 March 1924 (relating 
to sickness, accident, invalidity and old-age risks) and 12 April 1925 
(relating to unemployment). 

The Act of 1924 was amended by Acts of 2 February 1929 and 
4 April 1931 (relating to sickness and maternity insurance), 5 January 
1985 (relating to accident insurance), and 26 November 1935 (relating 
to invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance), but none of these 
amendments: affected the general principles of the legislation. The 
Act of 1924 was also supplemented in an essential aspect by a Legisla- 
tive Decree of 28 December 1937 relating to the insurance of workers 
who have no permanent employer. 

The Act of 1925 relating to unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment exchanges was amended by a Legislative Decree of 19 November 
1934, which introduced a new principle : the right to benefit may in 
certain circumstances, and in the event of acute unemployment, be 
made conditional upon the acceptance of paid employment on works 
of public utility. Regulations for the administration of this Decree 
are issued in the form of special Orders of the Council of Ministers on 
the proposal of the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and Labour. 
Anyone who is unemployed through no fault of his own is entitled to 
(a) unemployment benefit, or (b) wages in respect of employment on 
auxiliary public works, or (c) a payment consisting of unemployment 
benefit and wages. 

Unemployment benefit is payable either in cash or in the form of 
vouchers for foodstuffs. 

Compulsory insurance, covering all wage earners, is administered 
by the Social Insurance Fund, which is in turn controlled by the 
Directorate of Labour and Social Insurance. The resources required 
for the payment of benefits in cash and in kind are derived (except 
in the case of accident insurance) from contributions payable by the 
insured persons, the employers, and the State. 


ScoPpE 


Insurance against accident, sickness, maternity, invalidity, and old 
age, is compulsory for all workers and salaried employees in public 
and private establishments, undertakings, and estates. Civil servants 
are insured by special private funds which are independent of the 
Social Insurance Fund. 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFIceE : Legislative Series, 1924, Bulg. 1 ; 1925, 
Bulg. 2 ; 1929, Bulg. 1 ; 1931, Bulg. 2 ; 1934, Bulg. 2 (B) ; 1935, Bulg. 1 ; Inter- 
national Survey of Social Services (1933), Vol. 1, pp. 127-140, Studies and Reports, 
Series M (Social Insurance), No. 13 (Geneva, 1936) ; “ The Application of Social 
Insurance in Bulgaria”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 
Sept. 1933. 
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Some classes of temporary workers, such as reapers, harvest 
labourers, etc., are not covered by the compulsory insurance scheme. 
They may however be brought under the scheme by an administrative 
Order. 

Insurance is optional for independent workers and persons engaged 
in liberal occupations whose yearly incomes do not exceed 50,000 leva, 
and likewise for civil servants and local government employees. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Social Insurance Fund is administered by the Directorate 
of Labour and Social Insurance. Twenty-two labour inspectorates, 
each responsible for its own industrial area, act as the local branches 
of the Labour Directorate. Although the Fund is administered by 
officials, the employers and insured persons are represented on the 
pension boards and on the board of auditors of the Fund, which is 
divided into four sections ; accidents, sickness and maternity, invali- 
dity and old age, and unemployment. Each section has its separate 
insurance account with financial autonomy and is solely responsible 
for solving its own problems. 

The advisory institution for social insurance is the Higher Council 
of Labour and Social Insurance, which consists of 42 members, 16 repre- 
senting the Government departments, 8 the employers, and 8 the 
insured persons, 8 members being social insurance experts and 2 medical 
practitioners. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Industrial Accidents and Occupational Diseases 


The accident insurance account is liable for payment of benefit 
in respect of the occupational accidents and diseases scheduled 
in the administrative regulations issued under the Act of 1924. Occu- 
pational diseases are classified under seven headings, the most impor- 
tant of which are : respiratory diseases (chalicosis, siderosis, silicosis, 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and bronchitis) ; diseases of the eye (myopia) ; 
poisoning (lead poisoning, arsenic poisoning, and sulphocarbonism) ; 
and microbic diseases (anthrax, tuberculosis, and other infectious 
diseases). 

Injury or death, in the case of a worker or salaried employee, is 
treated as an occupational accident when due to some cause that is 
intimately connected with employment. All workers and salaried 
employees are insured from the day on which their work begins. 

The resources of the accident insurance scheme are derived 
exclusively from employers’ contributions, the rates being fixed yearly, 
with reference to the degree of occupational risk inherent in each 
undertaking, by the Directorate of Labour and Social Insurance, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and 
Labour. 

In 1935 the method by which contributions were fixed was substan- 
tially changed owing to the introduction of an actuarial reserve for 
pensions. Until that date the accident insurance scheme was based 
on assessment to meet current expenses, and contributions were paid 
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by means of credit slips. This system was defective and did not meet 
the needs of the scheme in practice. 

Since 1935 contributions have been paid by affixing stamps to 
insurance books distributed to employers by the labour inspectors. 
Payment is effected once a fortnight, the employer himself calculating 
the value of the stamps to be affixed. When inspecting undertakings 
the labour inspectors must see that the insurance books are properly 
kept up to date. Contributions are calculated with reference to the 
occupational risk inherent in each undertaking, the total amount of 
wages paid by the employer, and the wage rate. 

The premium schedule for 1938 classifies risks under 64 headings, 
the rate being, for instance, 6 per cent. of wages in mines and quarries, 
1.8—1.7 per cent. in the textile industry, and 2.8—5.8 per cent. in the 
building industry. 

The total amount of contributions paid was 53,460,144 leva in 
1935, 53,298,557 in 1936, and 55,000,000 in 1937. 


Sickness and Maternity 


The resources of the sickness and maternity insurance scheme are 
derived from contributions shared equally between the insured per- 
sons, the employers, and the State. The amount of the contribution 
varies according to the wage class to which the insured person belongs, 
as shown in the following table. 





Amount of weekly contribution (leva) 





Daily wage 
(leva) 





Insured person Employer State 





Up to 15 1.50 1.50 1.50 


16 to 30 2.00 2.00 2.00 
81 to 45 2.50 2.50 2.50 
46 to 60 3.00 3.00 8.00 


61 and over 4.00 4.00 4.00 























Invalidity and Old Age 


The rates of contribution for invalidity and old-age insurance are 
the same as those for sickness and maternity insurance. 


Unemployment 
The State, the employer, and the worker, contribute to the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund attached to the Social Insurance Fund 
at the flat rate of one lev per week and per insured person. 


Tables I and II below show the amount of the Social Insurance 
Fund’s income. Income is classified in Table I by sources, and in 
Table II by risks. 
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TABLE I. INCOME OF THE BULGARIAN SOCIAL INSURANCE FUND, 1930-1937 





























(Thousand leva) 
barn Employers’ State . ~ 
Year “ contribu- contribu- nterest Total 
tribu- A : ther 
“tome tions tions receipts 
1930-31 42,889 57,491 — 23,985 4,404 128,769 
1931-32 41,277 62,634 —_ 29,921 3,770 137,602 
1932-33 39,868 69,762 —_— 32,709 2,460 144,799 
1933-34 33,529 63,116 — 32,737 787 130,169 
1934-35 27,970 49,862 —_ 26,338 1,561 105,781 
1935 40,560 105,478 11,500 29,312 4,341 191,191 
1936 46,506 110,378 11,500 33,795 4,325 206,504 
1937 } 53,821 126,094 11,500 40,834 5,450 237,699 








1 Provisional figures. 


















































TABLE II. CLASSIFICATION BY RISKS OF THE RECEIPTS OF THE BULGARIAN 
SOCIAL INSURANCE FUND, 1931-1932 To 1937 
(Thousand leva) 
Branch of insurance and nature of receipts _|1931-32/1932-33/1933-34 ‘eens 35! 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Accident insurance : ee eee 
Contributions from employers, public institutions, 
and local authorities 5,622 | 11,357] 9,487] 5,352] 48,125] 54,430/ 54,989 
Sickness and maternity insurance : 
Contributions from employers and insured persons} 32,749 | 31,847 | 27,850 | 23,087 | 31,923 | 37,771 | 43,810 
Contributions from public institutions 5,245 | 5,559] 2,219] 6,947 7,857 | 6,096 7,889 
Contributions from public works contractors 2,370} 2,410 782 746 713} 1,248] 1,295 
Contributions from local authorities _ -— = —_ 1,265} 2,085] 2,140 
State subsidy — _ _ _ _ o = 
Total 40,364 | 39,816 | 30,851 | 30,780 | 41,758 | 47,200} 55,134 
Invalidity and old-age insurance : 
Contributions from employers and insured persons} 32,094 | 31,420 | 27,520 | 22,832] 31,399 | 37,080 | 42,977 
Contributions from public institutions 7,874 | 5,559] 8,216) 6,946/ 7,867| 6,098| 8,007 
Contributions from public works contractors 3,487 | 2,406 784 749 713| 1,248] 1,295 
Contributions from local authorities — _ _ _ 1,258} 2,083] 2,140 
State subsidy = — _ —_ _ _ _ 
Total 43,455 | 39,385 | 36,520 | 30,527 | 41,237 | 46,509 | 54,449 
Unemployment insurance : 
Contributions from employers and insured persons} 10,790 | 10,759 | 9,816] 8,229] 11,450| 14,019} 16,242 
Contributions from public institutions 2,615 | 2,221; 3,284] 2,778] 3,159] 2,446] 3,156 
Contributions from public works contractors 1,064 899 310 299 285 498 517 
Contributions from local authorities _ _ _ _ 503 837 856 
State subsidy _ _ _ —_ a — — 
Total 14,469 | 13,879 | 13,410] 11,306| 15,397| 17,800 | 20,771 
Extraordinary receipts : ’ Z 
Fines for contraventions of social legislation 3,332 | 3,312] 6,002] 4,393] 9,467] 5,622| 6,048 
Sundry receipts : 
Sale of publications, sundry fees 437| 3,048) 1,534] 2,297] 3,882] 4,035/ 4,223 
Interest : : 
Interest on investments and unforeseen receipts | 29,921 | 2,796/ 1,276| 1,017] 9,552] 10,336) 10,045 
“ Factory medical officers ’’ and medical inspec- 
tors account _ _ 3,231 | 2,291] 5,456] 4,991] 6,726 
State subsidy account _ —_ ~ — 5,750 | 17,250 | 11,500 
Grand total [137,600 |113,593 |108,312 | 87,963 |180,624 |208,173 |223,885 
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BENEFITS 


Bulgarian social insurance legislation provides for the following 
benefits : 


Industrial Accidents and Occupational Diseases 


(1) Medical benefit in kind until recovery, including hospital 
treatment, medical treatment, the provision of medicines and dressings, 
surgical treatment, and orthopaedic appliances if necessary. 

(2) A daily cash benefit, the amount of which varies according to 
the insured person’s wage class. Cash benefit is payable throughout 
the period of medical treatment, and is calculated as follows : 








Daily wage a. A =A 
(leva) (leva) (leva) 
Up to 15 12 8 
16 to 30 16 10 
31 to 45 18 13 
46 to 60 20 15 
61 and over 25 20 




















If the insured person is also in receipt of benefit under some other 
insurance scheme, the daily cash benefit is reduced so that he shall 
not receive more than the daily wage he earned at the time of the 
accident. In the event of hospital treatment the cash benefit is payable 
to the insured person’s family. 


(3) In the case of total incapacity for work a pension equal to 
75 per cent. of the insured person’s yearly wages is payable. For 
partial incapacity exceeding 20 per cent., the insured person is entitled 
to a pension which is proportionate to the degree of incapacity, and 
payable from the day on which daily cash benefit ceases. 

If incapacity exceeds 60 per cent. the proportionate pension is 
increased by 5 per cent. in respect of each child under 16 years of age 
dependent on the insured person. 

If incapacity does not exceed 40 per cent. the Social Insurance 
Fund may, at the insured person’s request, pay him in lieu of pension 
the actuarially equivalent capital sum, provided he uses that sum for 
the establishment or improvement of a farm or gainful undertaking. 

When the incapacity is between 10 and 20 per cent. (inclusive) the 
insured person is granted a lump sum equal to three times the yearly 
amount of the pension payable in respect of his degree of incapacity. 

(4) If the insured person dies, his survivors receive 1,000 leva for 
funeral expenses, and survivors’ pensions as follows : 

(a) widow, 30 per cent. of her deceased husband’s annual earnings ; 

(6) widower, if suffering from incapacity equal to at least 50 per 
cent., or if he was maintained by his wife, 30 per cent. of his deceased 
wife’s annual earnings ; 

(c) orphans, 15 per cent. each, if they are half-orphans, or 20 per 
cent. if they are full orphans, of the deceased parent’s annual earnings ; 


7 
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(d) parents, brothers, and sisters (but only if they were maintained 
by the deceased and have no income or means of subsistence), a total 
pension not exceeding 20 per cent. of the deceased person’s annual 
earnings. 

The total amount of the survivors’ pensions may not exceed 65 per 
cent. of the insured person’s yearly income. 

The legislative Decree of 26 August 1937 provides that the mini- 
mum yearly earnings on which accident insurance pensions are calcu- 
lated shall be 12,000 leva. 


Sickness 


(1) Medical, hospital and surgical treatment and provision of 
medicines for nine months in any one year, provided the insured person 
has paid contributions for 8 consecutive weeks. 

(2) Daily cash benefit from the first day of sickness at the same 
rate as under accident insurance, provided the insured person has 
paid contributions for at least 8 weeks immediately before the sickness. 


Maternity 


(1) Attendance by a midwife and, if necessary, by a doctor. 

(2) Daily cash benefit for six weeks before and six weeks after 
confinement, provided the insured woman has paid contributions 
for 16 consecutive weeks before the period of confinement. 


Invalidity 


An invalidity pension is payable to an insured person who has lost 
more than half his capacity for work and has paid contributions for 
at least 156 weeks. The pension consists of a basic amount ranging 
from 1,500 to 6,000 leva a year according to the insured person’s wage 
class, and an additional amount of two leva for every weekly contri- 
bution paid beyond the statutory minimum of 156. 


Old Age 

An old-age pension is payable when the insured person has reached 
the age of 60 and has paid contributions for at least 1,040 weeks. 

The amount of the old-age pension is calculated in the same way 
as that of the invalidity pension, except that the additional amount 
payable in respect of each weekly contribution paid in excess of 156 
is one lev. 

Death 

If a person in receipt of an invalidity or old-age pension dies, his 
survivors are entitled to receive from the Social Insurance Fund a 
pension calculated as follows : 

(a) widow, 40 per cent. of her deceased husband’s pension ; 

(b) widower, if suffering from incapacity equal to at least 50 per 
cent., or if he was maintained by his wife, 40 per cent. of his deceased 
wife’s pension ; 

(c) orphans, 80 per cent. each, if they are half-orphans, or 50 per 
cent. if they are full orphans, of the deceased parent’s pension ; 
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(d) parents, brothers, and sisters, but only if they were maintained 
by the deceased and have no income or means of subsistence, 30 per 
cent. of the deceased person’s pension. 

Relatives entitled to pensions receive them for the following 
periods : 

(a) widow, until she dies or marries again ; 

(b) widower, until he dies or marries again ; 

(c) orphans, up to the age of 18; and brothers and sisters until 
they marry. Pensioners in this category who owing to physical or 
mental defects cannot earn their own living receive pensions for life. 


If an insured person who has paid into the Social Insurance Fund 
at least 156 weekly contributions, and not less than 24 per year, dies, 
members of his family are entitled to a survivor’s pension whether the 
insured person was granted a personal pension before he died or not. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment insurance is compulsory not only for workers and 
salaried employees covered by the Act of 1924 (domestic servants 
excepted) but also for (a) seamen who are also insured against ship- 
wreck ; (b) workers employed by Government departments, banks, 
and publicly-owned undertakings, provided their wages are not 
included in the Budget and provided they are not covered by 
the Civil Pensions Act. 

An insured person who has paid contributions for at least 52 weeks 
in two years is entitled to unemployment benefit for not more than 
12 weeks in 12 months. Benefit is payable at the rate of 25 leva a day 
for persons with family responsibilities and 15 leva for other insured 
persons. 


Tables III and IV show the amount of the Social Insurance Fund’s 
expenditure. Table III shows the expenditure in respect of each class 
of benefit, together with the various administrative expenses. Table IV 
shows the classification of expenditure according to risks. 


TABLE III. EXPENDITURE OF THE BULGARIAN SOCIAL INSURANCE FUND, 











1930-1936 ! 
(Thousand leva) 
Cash benefit Pensi tae 
= a ere Salaries Office Other 
. sas and other | expen- 
Year Acci- a Unemp-| Acci- — payments | ses and —— Total 
dent maternity loyment} dent old age to staff rent 











1980-31 | 3,135) 57,390 | 3,241 | 16,675 677 12,475 (15,637 166 | 109,396 
1931-32 837 15,648 | 9,468 | 16,011 933 13,995 (|42,474| 2,902 | 102,268 
1982-33 | 1,221) 38,598 |11,499/13,777| 1,204 15,828 (13,685 197; 96,009 
1938-34 | 1,546| 35,685 | 16,839 /13,934| 1,680 18,198 3,884 | 18,124 | 109,890 


1934 1,151 | 18,188 | 13,194 |11,222| 2,150 12,127 18,875 806 | 76,663 
1935 14,918 | 30,784 | 14,580 /}14,682| 6,224 18,817 (38,276 |41,555 | 179,786 
1936 2,867 | 54,101 | 24,762 |16,851| 5,963 18,943 8,809 | 27,281 | 159,077 



































* Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie, 1937, p. 546. 
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TABLE IV. CLASSIFICATION BY RISKS OF THE EXPENDITURE OF THE BULGARIAN 
SOCIAL INSURANCE FUND, 1931-1932 To 1937 
{Thousand leva) 





Branch of insurance and nature of expenditure 1931-—32]1932—33)1933-34/ 1934-35 








Accident insurance : 
Fees and salaries of doctors and dentists 24 | 
Medicines, medical supplies, and orthopaedic appliances 168 | 
Fees for dispensary and hospital treatment 503 | 
Cash benefit for treatment at home and in hospital 1. = 
Transport of injured persons and funeral benefit 
Pensions and lump-sum compensation " fs J J . 16. cy 
Pensions and lump-sum compensation for previous 

financial years 
Cash benefit for treatment at home and in hospital 
Amounts owing in respect of previous years on“ acci- 

dents ’’ account. Doctors’ and dentists’ fees, che- 
mists’ bills, and cost of hospital treatment, transport, 

and funeral benefit, in previous financial years 492 186 
Expenditure for budget years = — 


Total 18,860 | 14,899 | 15,349 








Sickness and maternity insurance : 
Doctors’ fees and salaries for medical treatment 13,237] 4,785| 7,464 
Dentists’ fees and salaries 750 965 _ 
Midwives’ fees 378 387 _ 
Medicines and medical supplies, etc. 9,964| 5,595] 7,678 
Fees for medical advice and treatment in hospitals 

and sanatoria 10,950 831 633 
Cost of treatment in the Fund’s health resorts, etc. — 4,108 | 3,097 
Cash benefit for treatment at home and in hospital 16,614 | 8,459} 8,908 
Funeral and other expenses — 938 920 
Amounts owing in respect of previous years. Doctors’, 

dentists’ and midwives’ fees, cheraists’ bills, hospital 

treatment, and cash benefits 11,817 | 12,116} 4,116 





Total 63,710 | 38,184 | 32,816 A J 51,311 





Sickness and old-age insurance : 
Invalidity pensions 707 923| 1,324 . ‘ 4,753 
Old-age pensions 225 279 337 1,210 
Contributions refunded (Section 32 of the Act) 2 3 17 4 





Total 934} 1,205| 1,678] 2, y 5,967 





Unemployment insurance : 
Unemployment benefits and unemployed persons’ 
travelling expenses 10,268 | 10,369 | 14,605 
Amounts owing and benefits paid in respect of previous 
years 286 924 1,935 
Organisation of groups of unemployed workers _ _ _ 








Total 10,554 | 11,293 | 16,540] 11, : ' 27,161 | 


General expenses : | 
Salaries and allowances 13,246 | 11,555 | 10,932 : " , 13,214) 
Supplies 825| 1,437] 2,058 : : r 3,499 | 
Sundry expenses 2,623] 3,071] 3,243] 1,95: i : 2,619 | 





Total 16,694 | 16,063 | 16,233 r cs J 19,332 | 





General expenses of the Fund’s medical establishments : 
Salaries and sundry allowances 2,300 972: “= a 7,297 | 


Equipment of staff 16 17 3 3 L.. 
boat 


Office supplies, telephone, and laboratory expenses ann 
925 


Heating, lighting, and electric power 
Printing costs, etc. 7 3 3 1,391 
Rent 291 


10,632 








Expenditure on the erection and equipment of a 
hospital in Sofia and other hospitals 

“ Social assistance ’’ account 280 1,120 

“Factory medical officers’’ account _ _ 2,$ , 5,080 

Sundry expenses i — : 

Reserve for additional expenses and works doctors’ 
salaries —_ 2,114 — — 





Grand total 116,893 | 95,237 |100, 689 |126,988 |154,853 |142,965 
































1 Included in “ General expenses: salaries and allowances ”’ 
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INSURANCE OF PERSONS HAVING NO PERMANENT EMPLOYER 


Insurance is compulsory for certain classes of workers, such as 
carters, street porters, cattle slaughterers, etc., who have no permanent 
employer. The scheme is governed by a Legislative Decree of 283 Decem- 
ber 1937 supplementing the Social Insurance Act. Workers who have 
no permanent employer form “zadrugas”’, which are economic 
organisations of a patriarchal kind. Each “ zadruga”’ is a corporate 
body and its rules must conform to a standard which has to be approved 
by the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and Labour. The rules provide 
for management, supervision, and liquidation. 

Workers who are members of a “ zadruga” are insured against 
sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, accidents, and unemployment. 

The financial resources of the scheme are derived from : 

(a) employers’ contributions, amounting to 5 per cent. of wages ; 

(6) workers’ contributions, amounting to 5 per cent. of wages. 


The proceeds of these contributions are paid fortnightly by the 
management of the “ zadruga ”’ to the Social Insurance Fund for the 
following accounts : 2.5 per cent. for sickness and maternity insurance, 
2.5 per cent. for invalidity and old-age insurance, 2 per cent. for acci- 
dent insurance, and 1 per cent. for unemployment insurance. The 
remaining 2 per cent. covers the cost of administration. 

The area in which the “ zadruga ” is to operate is determined by a 
committee appointed by the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and 
Labour, and consisting of representatives of the “zadruga’’, the 
employers concerned, the local labour inspectorate, and any Govern- 
ment or local authorities concerned. The committee fixes the wage 
rates on which calculations are to be based. Any dispute with regard 
to the area in which the “ zadruga” is to operate must be referred to 
the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and Labour, whose decision is final. 

The same Legislative Decree provides that the Minister may make 
insurance with the Social Insurance Fund compulsory in respect of all 
or any risks for persons employed by producers’ co-operative societies. 


INSURANCE OF INDEPENDENT WORKERS 


A Legislative Decree of 10 February 1937 made insurance against 
invalidity and old age compulsory for craftsmen. Further, an invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ pensions fund for engineers and architects was 
instituted by an Act of 6 October 1937. Insurance with this fund is 
compulsory for all engineers and architects under 50 years of age and 
optional for those who are older. The financial resources of the fund 
are derived from entrance fees (200-1,000 leva), yearly contributions, 
donations and legacies, annual subsidies from the State, ete. 

In addition to these schemes there are also : 

(a) a compulsory invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance 
scheme for barristers (Legislative Decree of 5 October 1936, and 
Regulations of 8 July 1936) ; 

(b) a compulsory invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance 
scheme for theatrical performers who are members of the Bulgarian 
Theatrical Performers’ Union (Legislative Decree of 10 March 1936 
and Regulations of 18 August 1936) ; 
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(c) a compulsory invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance 
scheme for professional journalists who are members of the Journalists’ 
Union (Rules of the Pension Fund of the Journalists’ Union, dated 


17 December 1933). 
The beneficiaries under these special schemes are affiliated to 
occupational funds which are independent of the Social Insurance Fund. 


Unemployment in Victoria 


An enquiry by the sample method has recently been undertaken 
in Victoria * in the form of an analysis of a representative group of the 
unemployed in that State. This enquiry is of particular interest since, 
according to the author, practically no information has up to the pre- 
sent been available concerning the Australian unemployed other than 
a bare indication of the total number. 

In his opening paragraphs the author explains the methods by 
which the number of unemployed in Victoria is calculated. The 
estimate most commonly used is based on trade union returns, and its 
reliability depends on the accuracy of the information which the unions 
possess about unemployment among their own members and on the 
extent to which the reporting unions are representative of the working 
population. Another method is to add to the number registered at 
the Government Labour Exchanges for sustenance and relief work, 
plus the number actually on relief work, the number of unemployed 
who are unregistered on the same date. The difficulty about this method 
is to estimate the last figure. A house to house canvass in a suburb 
of Melbourne of just over 200 unemployed male adults gave the pro- 
portion of 60 per cent. registered to 40 per cent. unregistered unem- 
ployed persons, and this the author considers would be a fairly represen- 
tative proportion for similar suburbs, while for other areas the pro- 
portion of unregistered would probably be higher. He calculates by 
the second of the two methods described that at the beginning of 
November 1937, just after the sample was taken, there were in all 
just over 40,000 unemployed male adults in Victoria, or 10 per cent. 
of the total number of adult male workers. This is slightly higher 
than the trade union figure, which was 9.3 per cent. at the same date. 
The author claims no strict accuracy for his estimate which, he says, 
is based half on fairly exact information and half on reasonably 
informed guess work. 

The author analyses the selected sample, which consisted of about 
2,000 male adults in receipt of sustenance in six suburbs of Melbourne, 
according to age, occupation, the duration of unemployment, and 
what he terms “the quality of the unemployed’. The information 
was taken for the most part from records kept at various branches 
of the Government Labour Exchanges. 





1 E, E. Warp: “ A Sample of Unemployment in Victoria”, in The Economic 
Record, June 1938. 
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AcE DISTRIBUTION 


A table giving the age distribution of the sample of unemployed 
and of the male wage and salary earners in Victoria between 20 and 
65 years old shows a notable correspondence between the two in the 
age groups falling between 25 and 50 years. There is apparently in 
those groups no heavier rate of unemployment among the older than 
among the younger men. Above and below those ages there is some 
divergence suggesting a higher rate among the older men, but the 
evidence of the table removes any idea that the unemployed consist 
largely of men who are too old for ordinary work. 


OccUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


For the purpose of the sample seven occupational groups were 
chosen, each having its own particular unemployment problem within 
the general one associated with the movement of the trade cycle ; 
these groups were skilled tradesmen, factory workers, semi-skilled 
manual labourers, general labourers, drivers of horse lorries, motor 
trucks, delivery vans, etc., clerks, salesmen, and shop assistants, and 
“ miscellaneous ”, which includes a number of widely varying occupa- 
tions such as waiters, musicians, farmers, and hospital porters. 

Sixteen per cent. of the sample belonged to the skilled-tradesmen 
group, in which unemployment is mainly influenced by qualitative 
changes in demand or by technological changes. This group included 
such workers as boiler-makers, carpenters, plasterers, painters, cabinet 
makers, and hairdressers. Sixteen per cent. were factory workers, 
including bootmakers (cutters, heelers, finishers, etc.), and textile 
and confectionery workers. These workers represent a type of increas- 
ing importance in modern industrial society ; some skill is required 
of them but it is often of a highly specialised kind, frequently asso- 
ciated with the handling of a single machine, and this hampers mobi- 
lity, produces occupational maldistribution, and adds to the difficulty 
of keeping down unemployment. Semi-skilled manual labourers and 
general labourers accounted together for 43 per cent. of the sample, 
but some unemployment is inevitable in these groups owing to the 
more seasonal and casual nature of the work. Also, there is always an 
over supply of this type of workers owing to the small amount of skill 
required. Drivers of horse lorries, motor trucks, delivery vans, etc., 
accounted for 10 per cent. The drivers of horse-drawn vehicles belong 
to a declining trade, and in this sample they were mostly older men with 
only prospects of general labouring ahead. Clerks, salesmen, and shop 
assistants, accounted for 6 per cent., and they represent a difficult 
problem ; their work is fairly narrowly specialised, and they cannot 
readily take up manual work. The “ miscellaneous ” group accounted 
for 9 per cent. 

The accuracy of the sample as regards the occupations of the 
unemployed in receipt of sustenance is borne out by a table giving 
the occupational distribution of 9,000 unemployed men in Victoria 
in March 1988 ; this shows very little difference in the percentages in 
the various occupations. 
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DuRATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The duration of unemployment is an important factor, and the 
existence of a considerable amount of unemployment of one or two 
years’ duration is an indication of a maladjustment of the labour 
market which must be countered by some method other than ordinary 
relief. An interesting table classifies the unemployed according to the 
length of time since the last “ substantial ’’ employment, with further 
divisions into occupational groups and into “ good” men (those who 
immediately or with a very short trial should prove efficient at their 
occupation) and “others”. The casual workers, who recorded no 
employment for as long as about three months at any time, were clas- 
sified separately. The author does not consider it sufficient to know 
simply the length of time since the last employment ; it is also necessary 
to have some idea of the duration of this last employment for a reliable 
picture to be obtained. He gives as an example the case of two men 
who have been unemployed for three months, the one after three years 
of constant employment, and the other after a job of a week. 

The table shows that 10.2 per cent. of the persons covered by the 
sample had been unemployed for six months or less since their last 
substantial employment, 7.7 per cent. between six months and one 
year, 8.5 per cent. between one and two years, 5.9 per cent. between 
two and three years, and 39.6 per cent. over three years ; 28.3 per cent. 
were casual workers. 


Tue “ Harp Core ” or UNEMPLOYMENT 


The author states that the irreducible minimum of unemployment 
is generally considered to be made up of seasonal and casual unemploy- 
ment, plus the unemployables. Much more complete information than 
is available in the sample would be needed for a reliable estimate of 
how much unemployment in Victoria could be attributed to these 
factors, and classed as irreducible. The sample refers only to those 
on sustenance, and it is almost certain that the great majority of 
seasonal and casual unemployed workers would be either unregistered 
or on relief works. From the evidence available, however, the author 
estimates that, at the beginning of November 1937, 17 per cent. of the 
sample could be classified as unemployed for seasonal and casual reasons. 

The term “ unemployable ” is often used with little indication of 
what exactly is meant. A man may be unemployable in a particular 
occupation in which he has been engaged, but suitable for employment 
in some other, or he may be unemployable in any occupation. Again, 
he may only appear to be unemployable on account of the physical 
and mental depression resulting from prolonged unemployment, 
and a short trial may be sufficient to restore him to complete efficiency. 
The general impression from an examination of the sample was that 
most men if given a start would soon become reasonably efficient. 
The rigid wage scale probably keeps some men out of work who, at 
the start, would not be worth full wages, but who soon would be. Some 
provision should be made for training and starting the men who have 
lost efficiency through long unemployment. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


A table dividing up the sample according to occupational groups 
and suitability for employment classifies 50 per cent. of the unemployed 
in all the occupations as “ good ”’, 27 per cent. as “ doubtful ”’ (persons 
who might prove efficient in their occupation with a rather longer trial), 
and 238 per cent. as “ unsuitable ’, mainly on account of age, physical 
condition, and time out of employment. It is pointed out that this 
classification is relative to occupational groups, and probably some 
classified as doubtful or unsuitable for one group would be suitable 
for another. Moreover, it relates to those on sustenance ; the propor- 
tion of “ good” men among the unregistered unemployed and those 
on relief work would certainly be much higher, and the author estimates 
that of the whole number of the unemployed about 65 to 70 per cent. 
would be suitable for their regular occupations, about 15 per cent. 
unsuitable, and the rest in the doubtful class. 


Tue EFrect oF TRAINING 


A feature brought out by the enquiry was the incidence of unem- 
ployment among untrained men. Only 12 per cent. of the whole 
sample had served an apprenticeship to any kind of trade, and con- 
siderably less had received a thorough training. Only a small number 
had received any education other than that of the primary school. 
It is certain that many of these would not have been unemployed if 
they had been trained. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The author concludes as a result of the enquiry that the labour 
market generally is in a disorganised state and that there is a con- 
siderable waste of labour power through good men being unemployed 
owing to insufficient opportunity to regain their efficiency. As regards 
the employment market, a system of employment exchanges is essen- 
tial. Perhaps the most prevalent cause of the waste brought about 
by the unemployment of potentially good men would seem to be the 
requirement by employers that the men they employ must be com- 
pletely efficient from the start. A carefully devised system of modi- 
fications in the rates prescribed by wage-fixing tribunals, supplemented, 
especially in the case of younger men, by courses of training with 
Government aid, would help to solve this difficulty, and would give 
efficient workers who are at present unemployed a reasonable chance 
to regain their skill. 

Occupational maldistribution at present exists to a considerable 
degree, particularly among the more highly specialised factory workers. 
Better organisation of the employment market cannot solve this 
problem immediately, but it should prevent the condition from con- 
tinuing in such a severe form in the future. 

Finally, the author emphasises the need for regular statistics of 
age, occupational distribution, and duration of unemployment, if an 
intelligent approach to the problem of unemployment is to be made. 
Only when this information is in continuous and comparable form 
can it be fully utilised. 


t 
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The Minimum Age for Employment 
in Switzerland’ 


MESSAGE OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


The Swiss Act of 24 June 1938? raising the minimum age for 
admission to employment in industry and commerce to 15 years was 
brought before Parliament, in accordance with the Swiss procedure, 
accompanied by a detailed message from the Federal Council. This 
message, dated 11 May 1937 *, was based largely on the results of an 
enquiry addressed to the cantonal authorities and the chief economic 
and social organisations, including the workers’ and employers’ asso- 
ciations. Some of the main points of the message, which are of general 
interest, are summarised in the present article. 

Neither the cantons nor the organisations consulted raised serious 
objections of an economic character to the proposed reform, such as 
that it would tend to drain the employment market or create other 
difficulties for business. The only economic point raised in the replies 
received during the enquiry and the debates in Parliament was that poor 
families, especially those who have suffered as a result of the unemploy- 
ment of the father or another of their members, need to place their 
children in paid employment as early as possible. This argument, 
however, was not considered to be of decisive importance by the 
Federal Council, which felt that the local authorities should give 
financial assistance, either from their own funds or with the help of 
social welfare institutions, to needy parents for whom postponement of 
the time at which their children might begin to earn involved excessive 
material sacrifices. 

The main objection raised against the reform concerned the interval 
which it would create in certain cantons between the compulsory 
school leaving age and the minimum age for admission to employment. 
This question is of special difficulty because elementary education 
falls within the jurisdiction not of the central but of the cantonal 
authorities. The provisions of the Federal Constitution of 1874 on this 
subject are as follows : 


Section 27. The cantons shall be responsible for elementary educa- 
tion, which shall be sufficient, compulsory, and, in the cantonal 
schools, free. It shall be placed under the exclusive control of the 
civil authorities. 

Section 27 bis. Grants shall be made to the cantons to assist them 
in carrying out their duties with regard to elementary education. The 





1 This article was prepared by Miss Dora Schmidt, Assistant-Director of the 
Swiss Department of Industry, Arts and Crafts, and Labour, and Government 
adviser of Switzerland at several sessions of the International Labour Conference. 

2 Cf. Feuille fédérale, 29 June 1938. (The chief provisions of the Act are analysed 
in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX VIII, No. 1, 3 Oct. 1938.) 


s Ibid., 12 May 1937. 
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execution of this provision shall be governed by legislation. The 
organisation, direction, and supervision, of elementary schools shall 
remain within the competence of the cantons, subject to the provisions 
of Section 27 of the Federal Constitution. 


On this basis school legislation has developed with variations 
between the different cantons. The message of the Federal Council 
contains, as an appendix, a very interesting chart which shows that, 
while certain cantons such as Berne and Vaud have made school 
attendance compulsory for a period of nine years, thus keeping the 
children at school at least up to the age of 15 years and 4 months, 
others have made school compulsory for six years only. Nevertheless, 
the Federal Council declared that the importance of the gap which 
the reform might cause between the school leaving age and the age 
for admission to employment should not be exaggerated, since 
the children could be put to domestic, agricultural or forestry work— 
which is not covered by the Act—during such interval as may 
occur. The Federal Council further mentioned that efforts had 
already been made in Switzerland to introduce a voluntary period 
of one year’s agricultural employment for boys who had left school 
but were not yet old enough to work in industrial, arts and crafts, 
commercial or other establishments. “All these objections to a 
Federal Act raising the minimum age for admission to employment 
(the message runs) appear to us to be negligible when compared with 
the wholesome effect which such an Act would have on the employment 
market and its undeniable advantages from the point of view of the 
health and education of the young—especially the children of poor 
families. In the report of the Swiss Social Policy Association 15 years 
is regarded as the lowest possible age for admission to employment 
at the present time. The studies made by Dr. Wintsch, school medical 
officer of Lausanne, are also of particular interest in this connection. 
Dr. Wintsch examined nearly 3,000 children leaving elementary 
schools, and found that boys grow most rapidly on the whole between 
the ages of about 15 and 17, while girls grow fastest between the ages 
of 18 and 15. On the basis of these observations, which are the most 
thorough ever made in Switzerland, Dr. Wintsch concluded that boys 
should not enter employment before reaching their sixteenth year. The 
age of 15 may therefore be regarded as an absolute minimum ; this 
view is generally confirmed by educationists, specialists in vocational 
guidance, and school doctors, alike.” 


ENQUIRY OF THE Swiss SocrAL PoLicy ASSOCIATION 


The passage just quoted, like a large part of the arguments put 
forward by the Federal Council, is based on a report submitted by the 
Swiss Social Policy Association (the Swiss section of the International 
Association for Social Progress) on the occasion of the above-mentioned 
enquiry. This report, entitled Ein Jahr mehr Kindheit ', summarises 
the results of about forty different studies carried out at the request of 





1 Published in German only as a supplement to the periodical Gesundheit und 
Wohlfahrt, Zurich and Leipzig, Orell Fiissli, 1936. 
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a committee of the Association which devoted itself from 1930 to 
1934 to a study of the economic, physiological, social and educational 
aspects of the problem. The committee did not limit its attention to 
the practical consequences which the raising of the age limit to 15 years 
might be expected to have for the children and for the different 
branches of the economic system ; it tried also to give a scientific 
answer to the question : “ Does the physical and psychological condi- 
tion of Swiss children of 14-15 years call for the raising of the minimum 
age for admission to paid employment ? ”’. 

In dealing with this question the committee had special research 
work done by school doctors and psychologists, and the results of this 
research, which are summarised below, constitute what may be regarded 
as the most interesting part of its final report. 


Opinions of Doctors 


Dr. P. Lauener, school medical officer of the town of Berne, carried 
out two studies. The first was based on data obtained from a relatively 
small number of children (48 boys and 70 girls) in their last two years 
of school at Berne, where school attendance is compulsory for nine 
years. It revealed that during the ninth school year children of 15 
years and over reach a stage of maturity which is quite appreciably 
higher than that attained by those of 14 in their eighth school year. 
The second study was based on the results of medical examination 
of 258 boys and 308 girls about to leave school at the age of 15 or 16, 
and upon information obtained as a result of enquiry among the 
teaching staff. This study gave the following results : 


Percentages 
Degree of maturity Boys Girls 


Sufficient 70.8 (83.7)? 75.5 (83.5) 
Conditional 2 14.2 (4.0) 13.2 (7.5) 
Insufficient 15.0 (12.38) 11.3 (9.0) 


100.0 (100.0) 100.0 (100.0) 


' The figures in brackets are based on the opinions of the teachers. 

® Sufficient for easy work in selected undertakings. 

This study shows that even at the age of fifteen 25 per cent. of the 
girls and over 25 per cent. of the boys are not sufficiently mature, in the 
opinion of the doctor, to enter into paid employment. Dr. Lauener 
concludes that such employment should not be entered upon before 
the end of the fifteenth or sixteenth year. 

Dr. Wintsch, school medical officer of Lausanne, who has been 
studying the problem for years and has examined about 3,000 children 
leaving the schools of that town, shows in his report that the physical 
development of children is particularly rapid between the thirteenth 
and the sixteenth year. Two-fifths of the children leaving the Lausanne 
schools at the age of 15 have not completed this phase of intense 
development, and appear to be backward. This lack of maturity, the 
psychological symptoms of which consist mainly in a childish con- 
ception of things and a deficient sense of responsibility, constitutes a 
conclusive argument against the admission of children to paid employ- 
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ment before the age of sixteen. Dr. Wintsch subjected the children 
whom he examined to certain practical tests, in which he found that 
only three-fifths of the children of fifteen were capable of steady and 
consciously controlled movements of the hand, while two-fifths of 
them, in spite of disproportionate effort, succeeded only in making 
uncertain and incoherent movements. 

Dr. Braun, school medical officer of the town of Zurich, who classi- 
fied a large number of boys from the schools of that town according 
to the same system as that adopted by Dr. Lauener at Berne, obtained 
the following results : 


Percentages 
Degree of maturity 12-13 years 13-14 years 14-15 years 


Sufficient 6.8 25.5 56.5 
Conditional 50.2 50.4 80.4 
Insufficient 42.9 24.1 13.0 


Opinions of Psychologists 


Dr. H. Heinis, Director of the Vocational Guidance Office at Geneva, 
subjected 80 elementary school children of 14 and 15 years of age to an 
examination based on the Binet-Simon system of tests. He found that 
the number of children of 14 or 15 years who were sufficiently mature 
to enter apprenticeship, as compared with the number of children of 
15 or 16 years, was in the proportion of 1 to 3 for boys and 1 to 4 for 
girls. He thus showed that between the ages of 1414 and 15% children 
pass through a period of intense mental development constituting a 
third of the entire development taking place between the fourteenth 
and the twentieth year. Dr. Heinis concludes that in French Switzer- 
land the age of 1514, and in German Switzerland that of 16%, should 
be taken as the age at which children reach the degree of psychological 
maturity indispensable for their entry into employment. 

Dr. R. Meili, of the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute, and Dr. H. 
Biasch, of the Psychotechnical Institute of Zurich, subjected 124 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 16 to an examination carried 
out by the inductive method, in which special attention was given 
to the development of character. On the basis of this examination 
they drew up a table showing the psychological condition on the 
one hand of children of 14 to 15 years, and on the other of children of 
15 to 16 years. This table shows that changes in the mind and character 
of children manifest themselves in the following manner : 

Mental development: an increase of vital energy and mental 
activity, objectivity, the sense of reality, and interest in psychological 
and philosophical questions ; 

Emotion: increased reflectiveness and introduction of a personal 
element in reflection ; replacement of the attitude of neutrality by a 
personal and more critical attitude ; 

Will : the will becomes stronger and more pronounced, though the 
object may not always be clear since the independent will of the child 
does not develop as rapidly as the influence of authority declines ; 

Self-assurance: a change of attitude towards the family and 
towards religion ; 
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Attitude towards work : a reasoned and, in a sense, more material- 
istic conception of work. 

In a special report Dr. Meili further shows that the mental develop- 
ment which takes place between the fourteenth and the end of the 
fifteenth year constitutes about one-third of the entire development 
which takes place between the fourteenth year and the attainment 
of adult maturity. 


* 
* * 


As these psychological tests require a great deal of time and money, 
they cannot be applied on a wider scale in Switzerland. Nevertheless, 
after studying the problem in collaboration with educationists and 
specialists in vocational guidance, the committee of the Swiss Social 
Policy Association came to the conclusion, based on the limited 
enquiries described above, that Swiss children should be placed under 
the pedagogical supervision of the school during as large a part as 
possible of the important period of development between the ages 
of 14 and 16 years. For this reason the committee recommended 
the raising of the minimum age for admission to employment in indus- 
try and commerce to 15 years. 


African Standards of Living 


A number of useful enquiries have been made into the family 
budgets of Africans employed and living in urban areas in Africa, 
particularly in the Union of South Africa. For the large mass of 
Africans in black Africa, however, who are still mainly or partly 
dependent on a subsistence economy, the means are lacking of estimat- 
ing standards of living in other than the most subjective manner. 
This is not because the data of production and consumption are 
unknown, however scanty such data may be, but because the methodo- 
logy of study has hardly yet been considered. 

At a time when it is the declared aim of the European administra- 
tions to raise the standards of living of the African peoples, and when 
in any event vast economic changes are radically affecting these 
standards, this is a serious gap in social science. The report which 
is summarised below ! is a contribution on the part of a research worker 
of the “functional ”’ school of anthropology * to the definition of 





1 Margaret Reap: Native Standards of Living and African Culture Change. 
IUVustrated by Examples from the Ngoni Highlands of Nyasaland. International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures. London, Oxford University Press, 
1988. 56 pp. 

2 The functional school of anthropology may be said to base anthropological 
research on the study of institutions, as described by Professor Malinowski in the 
following terms : “ Every institution centres round a fundamental need, perman- 
ently unites a group of people in a co-operative task and has its particular body 
of doctrine and its technique of craft. ” (Quoted in the report under review, p. 11.) 
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the first principles which should guide any estimates of African material 
progress and the means of hastening it. If it may give rise to the 
objection that its conclusions may tend either to subordinate social 
developments to political changes which are already subject to arti- 
ficial delay or to favour forms of economic development contrary to 
present trends, it nevertheless accepts economic and social changes 
as a vital part of present African life, and emphasises the factors of 
human traditions and aspirations in the estimation of standards and 
of the stimuli to changes in such standards. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL VIEWPOINT 


Dr. Read summarises as follows the task of the anthropologist in 
assessing changes due to the contact of cultures. 

The anthropologist’s role is to examine the present standard of 
living. In order to do this he has to take into account both the tra- 
ditional economy and the cumulative effects of culture change. In 
this study he soon becomes aware of three divergent and contrary 
lines of development. 

(1) The traditional economic life is closely bound up with the 
social and political organisation of the people. Those who have power 
and responsibility are expected to have resources in material goods. 


(2) In the changes which have come through European contact 
it is the economic life of the people which has been most quickly and 
radically affected. These changes have pressed most hardly on those 
who under the traditional system could command labour and resources. 

(3) Modern policy aims at maintaining the unity of tribal life and 
restoring the former political power of the traditional Native authori- 
ties. Yet these authorities are, under modern conditions, shorn of 
their former economic supremacy and are challenged by the new power 
acquired by those of their subjects who possess wealth in the European 
sense. 

“The inevitable cleavage between the traditional association of 
power and resources, and the modern divorce of wealth and respon- 
sibility, creates the fundamental problem in raising the standard of 
living of the people. It is impossible to dissociate economic progress 
from political and social development, and yet the results of research 
may prove that while building up political power on the one hand, 
it is being undermined on the other by economic forces creating 
tension and unrest in the body politic.” 


Tue Stupy or STANDARDS OF LIVING 


In African societies, where the people grow their own food, build 
their own houses, and make most of their tools and utensils, money 
is only used for limited purposes. As a true index of consumption under 
tribal conditions it seems necessary to keep food eaten and money 
spent in separate categories, even though in areas where markets 
exist or where European foods can be bought food consumption will 
overlap into money expenditure. In addition a third means of assess- 
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ment is required to cover goods which are not destroyed in use, by 
an inventory of such goods belonging to or used by the household 
or unit. Without such an inventory a large range of possessions must 
be omitted, the presence or absence of which are important indices 
in the standard of living. 

A combination of these three types of assessment may provide 
information about the standard of living of people living mainly on a 
subsistence economy but using money at the same time. Dr. Read 
holds, however, that any use of this data in an effort to raise the 
standard of living necessitates a deeper analysis. “The problem of 
raising the standard of living is not a matter of simple arithmetic... . 
If we are to be able to induce people to raise their standard of living 
by increasing their consumption, and therefore increasing their pro- 
duction, we must discover the values which govern their present 
consumption and the incentives which determine their present pro- 
duction. ... What we need, therefore, in addition to this quantitative 
data on consumption is a technique by which we can study the be- 
haviour of people towards the things which they produce, the 
knowledge which they possess about their production, the motives 
which determine their use of these goods, their ideas of ownership, and 
the reasons governing the distribution of the results of their efforts.” 

Such a technique is held to be provided in the methods worked 
out by the “ functional ” school of anthropology through the study of 
institutions. These studies indicate that the reaction to European 
culture contact is not automatic. New goods, new processes, and 


especially new compulsions introduced by Europeans, do not fall on a 
tabula rasa. On the contrary, they disturb profoundly the traditional 
balance of labour and natural resources; they evoke unexpected 
resistance ; and by ruthlessly displacing old methods by new ones, old 
values by new values, they sweep away the former rhythm of work 
and recreation, of effort and reward. 


THE NGont oF NYASALAND 


Dr. Read’s study continues with an examination of these argu- 
ments in relation to the Ngoni Highlands of Nyasaland, and parti- 
cularly the Ngoni of Zulu-Swazi origin who established the Ngoni 
nation of varied stock under a hierarchy leading up to the royal clan 
and the Paramount Chief. 

It would appear that a particularity in the present study is that 
the people to whom attention is chiefly directed were a highly organised 
aristocracy of a military character. It is likely that the past prosperity 
of any such group was greater than the prosperity of the subject 
groups. It may be that the traditions of any such group would tead 
to exaggerate past prosperity and to resent any equalisation of stand- 
ards of living which has come about with European administration. 

A second feature, which can hardly be called a particularity as 
it is common to much of Africa, is that the new means of raising the 
individual standard of living have taken the form of distant employ- 
ment. For the Dedza and Ncheu districts of Nyasaland, where the 
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Ngoni nation is established, the most recent population estimates put 
the male population at 95,907 and the female at 113,992.' The excess 
of females is largely due to the absence of men in employment and 
is an important feature in culture change. 

These two circumstances suggest that Dr. Read has studied the 
standard of living of an “ upper class ”’ in a community where culture 
contact, if in any way favourable to standards of living, has been to 
the advantage of the “lower classes”. It is possible that one of her 
introductory generalisations to the effect that economic changes have 
pressed most hardly on those who, under the traditional system, 
could command labour and resources is more strikingly applicable 
to the Ngoni than to Africa as a whole, where, in certain cases, the 
economic gap has been widened between the ruling families or class 
and the lesser peoples. 


Past AND PRESENT Economic LIFE 


Dr. Read endeavours to depict past economic life in the Ngoni 
Highlands. Through the tales of vanished Utopias the following are 
accepted as factors in this life. 

The economic system was entirely under Native control. The only 
intrusive element, which was at first resisted and later adopted, was 
the trade with the Arabs. Even this exchange was controlled by the 
chiefs, and private trading was severely punished. The fundamental 
needs of the people were satisfied through organised activities super- 
vised by the important men and women. The supply of labour for 
cultivation was drawn from the women in the huts surrounding the 
“ big houses ’’, the men and women of the conquered villages, and the 
young men in the fighting regiments. 

Wealth and rank were synonymous. The possession of wealth in 
the form of serfs, cattle, stores of food, skins, cloth, weapons, orna- 
ments, and other goods, was exclusively the prerogative of the aristo- 
crats. Individuals of the “ lower classes ” did not dare to accumulate 
stores. The aristocrats therefore had means at hand to increase their 
wealth by their command of labour through offering rewards. Thus 
the wealthy were continually accumulating goods and redistributing 
them. Generosity was regarded as a duty of rank. 

Variations in the standard of living were not shown in the consump- 
tion of food but in the possession of accumulated goods. The Ngoni 
introduced into the country the custom of the men eating together 
with the chief or headman and the women with the big women of the 
important houses. This led to a uniform standard of food consumption. 
From the physique of the Ngoni warriors it appears that this food 
consumption was adequate. 

The most far-reaching change in the situation to-day is that wealth 
and rank are no longer synonymous. The fact that anyone can now 
own cattle who can afford to buy them is the most easily observable 
sign of this change. Whereas in the past the chief source of wealth 


} NYASALAND PROTECTORATE : Annual Reports of the Provincial Commissioners 
for the year ended 31st December, 1937. 
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was inherited possessions which conferred the power to command 
labour, to-day it is money wages. A rich clerk living in a chief’s village 
may possess more than the chief, although the social obligation to 
distribute wealth on a generous scale is still associated with the chief’s 
rank. 

As regards the former right to command labour, Dr. Read finds 
it difficult to ascertain what amount may still be asked for and given 
as a right, since unpaid forced labour has been virtually prohibited 
and since the former conquered tribes are not willing to admit the 
master-serf relationship. Even though labour may be obtained, 
however, the general situation is that, whereas the important men are 
still expected to give food and beer at all times, they no longer have 
the facilities for production which existed in the past. 

In the place of the former relatively uniform level of food 
consumption there exists to-day considerable variation. Where men 
eat together there is a general sharing of the food sent out to 
them by their wives and mothers, but if a man’s wife cooks badly 
or the family is too poor or too improvident to have good relishes 
he will be ashamed to go to the eating place and will eat secretly at 
home. The women whose husbands are away fare worst on the 
whole, as they may be bad cultivators and worse cooks and they 
have no stimulus to their pride in cooking only for themselves and 
their children.! 

The chief cause of these changes is the compulsory cessation of 
warfare, involving the break-up of the military organisation and the 
exodus of men to work in the south. From the nineties men left the 
villages in increasing numbers, chiefly lured by money wages. The 
introduction of a money economy was accompanied by the setting 
up of stores where European goods could be bought. About the same 
time schools were opened and the new teaching created new desires 
and ambitions, in the light of which cultivation and village life lacked 
opportunity and the incentive to emigrate became stronger. 


THE QUESTION OF CATTLE 


Having thus outlined the former economic life and present changes, 
Dr. Read examines the possibility of raising the standard of living 
by the study of those institutions by means of which goods are pro- 
duced and distributed at the present time. 

In the first place attention is directed to cattle. It is here that the 
greatest clash between European and Ngoni ideas is to be found. 

Herds are widely distributed. In a sample area of 26 villages there 
were 124 registered owners of cattle. Of these 49 had under ten head, 
and the richest three possessed 40, 47 and 70 head respectively. 





2 Cf. NYASALAND PROTECTORATE : Annual Medical and Sanitary Report for 
the year ending 31st December, 1937 : “ In the case of indentured labour the wives 
are safeguarded to some extent by the remittance which is now insisted upon, yet 
it is a moot point, if the women themselves are sufficiently educated to be able, in 
the absence of the males, to utilise the money sent to them in a way advantageous to 
themselves, their children or their homes.” , 
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Difficult problems arise in connection with the interpre‘ation of 
ownership in relation to cattle, the exchange of cattle, and the organisa- 
tion of cattle keeping. In all these matters, account needs to be 
taken of traditional methods and values, which have no relation to 
the economic conceptions insisted upon by the Europeans. 

Primarily, cattle represent security in social position, in legal 
affairs, in the potential command of labour, in anticipation of food, 
and in religious ritual. 

The last form of security may be least apparent to the European 
but most important to the Ngoni. Dr. Read finds in this the reason 
for the determined resistance of most of the Ngoni to taking up land 
where no cattle can live. The Ngoni have no spiritual links with any 
particular places in the land, but instead require cattle for all occasions 
of important religious ritual. 

The security provided by cattle in every-day social relations, as 
described by Dr. Read, appears similar to that given by the ownership 
of land in a Western squirearchy, particularly in times of relative 
stability, such as the eighteenth century. To-day any Ngoni may 
invest in cattle, but if not of aristocratic rank he will be regarded as a 
nouveau riche. In time, however, through his possession of cattle, he 
will be tolerated in the cattle discussions at the men’s talking place, 
his sons will grow up to take their place among the cattle owners, and 
by marrying them to the daughters of important men his family will 
be assured of a higher social standing. : 

Security in legal affairs as provided by cattle is a new feature in 
Ngoni society. In the past the lower ranks would be under the pro- 
tection of their masters, who in the event of a court fine would pay 
the penalty from their own herds. Nowadays the relationship no 
longer holds, and the commoner, if asked why he likes to possess 
cattle, will in the majority of instances give as the first reason that 
“they pay for our cases ”’. 

The payment of lobolo (bride price or marriage insurance) is another 
form of legal security provided by cattle. By giving the cattle in 
lobolo a man assures that his children belong to his family and not 
to his wife’s relatives. Lobolo, however, has never been so prominent 
in this area as in other parts of Africa, and is tending to decline. 

Lastly, cattle give a potential command of labour. Some of the 
growers of cotton and tobacco to-day belong to the aristocracy. Men 
will work for them readily for an agreed wage because they recognise 
them as people who have a right to call on their services. Cotton- 
growers of low rank can only enrol workers if they are known to 
possess the security for the payment of the agreed wage which lies 
in the cattle. Moreover by exercising this command over labour the 
commoner appears to rise to a new social level which increases the 
inducements to possess cattle. 

These sentiments in regard to cattle have led to resistance to 
improvements in cattle breeding enforced or suggested by the Euro- 
peans. The aim of these measures has been to develop among the 
Ngoni a commercial attitude towards their cattle and to persuade 
them to improve their breeding with a view to better sales in the 
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markets of southern Nyasaland. In cooler moments the Ngoni admit 
that their cattle are mostly in poor condition and blame school attend- 
ance and the emigration to the south for the lack of adequate care of 
the herds. They admit also that it is useful to be able to sell their 
beasts. This, however, they only do under compulsion. They think 
the Europeans are uninformed about their methods of keeping cattle 
and not to be relied on for good intentions. The Europeans think 
the Ngoni are stupid and stubborn to refuse the offered help which 
is intended to raise their standard of living. 

As regards such a standard of living, Dr. Read concludes that 
cattle-owners have a potentially higher standard which in many cases 
is actually higher ; but that nevertheless the economic use of cattle 
is a minor aspect of cattle keeping. The purpose of cattle keeping is 
to give the Ngoni security, and the values thus inherent in the pos- 
session of cattle are rooted in cultural tradition. These values are 
now shared by a much wider range of people than formerly, since all 
social prohibitions against owning cattle have been withdrawn. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Ngoni introduced a new agricultural technology with the 
result that the country was to some extent insured against famine, 
and an adequate and fairly uniform standard of consumption was made 
possible. The abolition of warfare, the reduction of the status of the 
chiefs, and the demands of Europeans for labour, have resulted in 
a situation in which the former main incentives to cultivation no 
longer operate. 

The superior technology of the Ngoni is pecular to tribal tradition. 
Its transmission depended on the maintenance of the social system. 
The incentives of hunger, authority, and the companionship of work 
in traditional settings, have passed away or decreased. Hunger remains 
as a primary stimulus but is no longer to the same extent a joint 
responsibility shared by men and women. To-day, if there is a scarcity, 
men can go away to work for wages and be sure of their food, while 
the brunt of providing for the family falls on the women. Authority, 
in the sense of a right to command other people’s time and labour, 
has vanished as well as the age grades and regiments with their close 
comradeship and friendly rivalries. 

In former days the women shared some of the incentives to work. 
To-day they are no longer associated with big houses and therefore they 
no longer learn from the big women in the same organised way. Many 
women whose husbands are away reduce their cultivation to a mini- 
mum ; grain is sold in the market or used for beer ; attempts are made 
to compensate for the lack of agricultural knowledge and industry 
by the use of magic to an extent which is not apparently traditional 
in Ngoni life. 

This situation creates obstacles in the way of raising the standard 
of living. The younger men prefer working for wages and to do this 
leave the villages. The women are ignorant and unorganised, and the 
smattering of education which a few possess does not teach them how 
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to improve their own cultivation but creates a desire for European 
goods. The former mechanism for using traditional knowledge has 
disappeared. In the place of the old economic solidarity and mutual 
dependence the Ngoni hear on all sides the urge to individual effort 
for individual gain. The conditions of village life in the last thirty 
years have thus made them lose heart in agricultural development. 
It would seem that the encouragement by Europeans of new agricul- 
tural methods can only be looked upon by the Ngoni with indifference 
or suspicion. 


MARKETING 


In one aspect, however, Dr. Read has discovered a successful 
effort to improve standards. This, which has been rendered possible 
by the fact that it springs from the traditions of the people, takes 
the form of the Paramount Chief’s market. 

Marketing serves not only an economic but also a social purpose. 
In its political as well as its economic aspects, forms of trading are 
subject to rules which seldom, if ever, are determined solely by the 
operation of supply and demand. 

The Paramount Chief’s market is held weekly in the principal 
village. On market day perhaps between 500 and 600 people can be 
found in the market at any one time. The area served is roughly 
30 x 20 miles. Of the goods brought to the market one-quarter perhaps 
are products of village industries and three-quarters foodstuffs. The 
unit of price in terms of money is 1d. Seasonal variations are regu- 
lated by the Paramount Chief on information given him about short- 
age and supplies in different parts of his territory. As prices are fixed 
by his authority there is no haggling over the price but only over the 
amount put into the given measure. Dues for the Chief are calculated 
at a fixed rate in cash or kind. 

Those attending the market may transact other business. The 
Paramount Chief’s office has a postal section and permits for selling 
beer and marriage certificates can be bought. The day before a market 
is the weekly court day. At the market news is exchanged and the 
Paramount Chief, his wife, and officials are accessible for greetings 
and petitions. 

As regards the standard of living, the existence of the market both 
equalises consumption and increases it. Local scarcities are met, and 
the steady demand at fixed prices for foodstuffs and goods acts as a 
direct stimulus to production. 

The Paramount Chief is called the owner of the market, in the 
same sense in which he is called the owner of the country. It is a 
recognition of his status in the establishment and regulation of the 
market and is in line with the Ngoni tradition of the correct relation- 
ship between chief and people. The chief is using his old power for 
new ends, thus promoting the welfare of his people. “ Hence we do 
not find in the market and its working any of the tension or instability 
or resistance shown in attempts to improve agriculture and cattle 
keeping. In this institution the old and the new are in unison and not 
in conflict.” 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


The conclusions reached by Dr. Read emphasise the importance 
of a study of the functions of traditional society in estimating the 
standard of living in Africa and in seeking the stimuli for raising these 
standards. In the surveys of cattle keeping, agriculture, and market- 
ing, there is found to be no automatic reaction to environment or 
to culture change introduced by Europeans. The Ngoni have resisted 
the suggested adoption of a commercial attitude towards cattle. 
Their organisation of agriculture and agricultural distribution has 
collapsed, chiefly owing to outside pressure. On the other hand, in 
the Paramount Chief’s market a new form of activity has deliberately 
been created which, based on an old traditional relationship, meets 
some of the new needs of the people. 

Dr. Read claims that the variation in the reactions of the people 
to efforts to improve their welfare suggests the usefulness of careful 
preliminary studies before introducing into village and tribal societies 
innovations such as farm schools and co-operative societies, and that 
through new anthropological technique it is now possible to discover 
in the African and the European institutions the elements of co- 
operation, of distribution, and of the transmission of knowledge, 
which can be utilised and harmonised in directing a culture change. 

Finally, Dr. Read states that the future of Native areas under 
tribal conditions has two main aspects : politico-social and economic. 
In the political and social realm the dominating policy is to enable 
the African to live in his own way while offering to him the benefits 
of education and Western science. In the economic sphere there 
exist the two rival policies of working for wages and growing crops 
or stock for a market. In the area under consideration the first economic 
policy predominates, with the resultant emigration from the villages ; 
the difficulties of promoting the second policy, and the conflict be- 
tween the two, are apparent. “In any area like the Ngoni Highlands 
where there is an admittedly strong tribal organisation, on what lines 
should Native welfare be developed ? The only constant and funda- 
mental factor in the area is the present political solidarity of the 
people. It follows that economic progress must be in line with the 
political development if either are to achieve stability and perman- 
ence.” 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1938, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The series relate to index numbers of em- 
ployment, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
on the basis of 1929 = 100 (or the year closest to that date) either from 
series of absolute figures or percentages or by transferring the base 
of the original index numbers. The statistics on which these index 
numbers are based come from a variety of sources, cover different 
economic branches, refer to different categories of workers and use 
different criteria for measuring employment. These divergences in 
method naturally affect the meaning of the data, and account must 
be taken of them in interpreting the series. As far as possible, the 
headings to the tables and the notes following the tables give the 
most important indications on these various points. 

Sources : The sources used fall under three main heads : 

(a) Social insurance statistics (generally sickness or accident 
insurance) in which the number of insured persons (or the number 
of contributions paid) serves as a criterion for the number of 
persons employed (unemployed persons not being required to 
pay contributions). These statistics to some extent constitute 
a complete continuous census but their scope depends on the 
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provisions governing the insurance scheme (and on any changes that 
may be made in the scheme). 


(b) Unemployment insurance statistics: The number of persons 
employed is obtained by deducting the number of registered un- 
employed persons from the number of insured persons ; these two 
numbers are subject to the same reservations as regards scope as the 
data from other insurance schemes ; in addition, the value of the first 
number will depend on the administrative provisions in force concern- 
ing the registration of unemployment, and more particularly the 
registration of those who have not completed the waiting period, those 
who have exhausted their right to benefits, those on short time, etc. ; 
frequently, the second number is not kept constantly up to date and is 
therefore somewhat inaccurate between two revisions. When the scope 
of the insurance scheme is liable to vary to any appreciable extent, as 
in the case of voluntary insurance, only the percentages can be taken 
into account. 


(c) Statistics of establishments : These are based on surveys made 
from time to time in certain establishments showing the number of 
workers on their pay sheets at a given date every month (or quarter) 
and sometimes also the total number of hours worked during the month 
(or quarter), or during a specified pay period. These statistics can 
be grouped in three main types : 


In the first type the statistics cover all or practically all the 
establishments in the branches under consideration and the results 
are therefore more or less comparable with the continuous records 
supplied by social insurance statistics. The second type is purely 
voluntary and covers only a selection of establishments, which is more 
or less extensive and more or less the same on each occasion ; in order 
to correct the errors resulting from the inevitable variations in the 
reports received, the index numbers are compiled either by comparing 
the figures received at each date with the figures for the numbers 
employed in the same establishments at the basic date or period, or 
else by means of chain indexes (comparing the figures received for each 
date with those of the same establishments at the preceding date and 
then compiling a chain of ratios from month to month). In any case, 
series based on partial surveys do not accurately take account of 
fluctuations in the total number of establishments (and therefore in 
the total number of persons employed), which may change considerably 
over a long period. They therefore do not provide an accurate indica- 
tion of the fluctuations in employment except over short periods ; 
for longer periods they are liable to accumulate errors which may 
become serious, especially in countries in which the growth of popula- 
tion or of industry is rapid. In order to overcome the last-mentioned 
disadvantage in some cases the series of this second type are revised 
from time to time by means of complete or almost complete censuses 
at longer intervals and constitute a third type of statistics. In some 








1 In some countries the total amount of wages is also recorded and used for 
compiling statistics of wages per individual or of aggregate wages. 
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countries the statistics do not belong clearly to any of these types but 
are of a mixed type more or less half way between two of these types, 
especially between the first and the second. 


Economic branches: As fluctuations in employment differ quite 
considerably in various economic branches, the headings of the tables 
indicate the broad economic groups covered by the statistics in 
accordance with the scheme of industrial classification adopted by 
the Office. When any group in the statistics is represented only by 
one or two branches of very slight importance (e.g. quarries in the 
“mines” group, tramways in the “transport” group, etc.) the 
group in question is not mentioned in the heading. 


Categories of workers: For the same reasons as those given above, 
the headings indicate as far as possible whether the statistics refer 
mainly to manual workers or “ wage-earners”’ and to non-manual 
workers or “ salaried employees ”. These terms, and particularly the 
second one, are obviously very general and may be defined in quite 
different ways in various countries or in different industries or services ; 
the headings must therefore be considered as only a very approximate 
indication. 

Criteria of employment : The index numbers in the tables have been 
calculated on the basis of three different criteria of fluctuations in 
employment. 

(a) The number of persons employed, generally at a given date or 
sometimes as an average during the month (or quarter), no distinction 
being made between persons working full-time, short-time or over- 
time ; 

(b) The total number of hours worked by all the persons employed 
during a specified period (the month or quarter or a pay period during 
the month or quarter) ; this is therefore a criterion of the “ volume ” 
of employment ; 

(c) The degree of employment—that is, generally speaking, the 
actual amount of employment as a percentage of the potential employ- 
ment. This percentage may be based either on the number of persons 
employed and employable or on the total number of days worked and 
the number that might have been worked, or on the total number of 
hours worked and the number that might have been worked. The 
index numbers will naturally differ in value in each of these cases ; 
moreover, as the second term in these ratios always contains a certain 
arbitrary element, it is frequently difficult to interpret the results 
exactly. 

The essential difference between the index of the number of per- 
sons employed and of the total hours actually worked and those of the 
degree of employment lies in the fact that the former (if properly 
compiled) reflect among other things the general movement of the 
gainfully occupied population in the branches under consideration, 
whereas the latter eliminate that movement. From this point of 
view the indexes of persons employed belonging to the second type 
above of the establishment statistics, which do not take full account 
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of the movement of the gainfully occupied population, are somewhat 
similar to the indexes of the degree of employment. 


Persons covered : The data supplied on this subject at the foot of the 
tables are intended to supplement the indications given as to the scope 
of the statistics. In social insurance statistics and in complete or almost 
complete establishment statistics, they also provide a valuable indica- 
tion of the absolute number of persons in employment in the economic 
branches and among the categories of workers mentioned in the 
headings. In the other statistics, i.e. based on selected establishments, 
they provide information only as to the extent of that selection. 
Generally speaking, these figures refer to the end of 1937 or are an 
average for that year. 


Dates : Where there is no indication to the contrary in the notes, 
the monthly figures for the number of persons employed refers to 
the end of the month and those concerning the total hours worked 
refer to the whole month. The annual figures are the average of the 
monthly figures. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ;' where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ’’. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 





been replaced by another, or revised. 
The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 
The sign ° signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 
Figures in thick faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
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Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 
(1929 = 100°) 





































































































GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA BELGIUM 
Sickness insur. : Statistics of Sickness Voluntary unemp. 
statistics Estimates establishments insur. stat. insurance stat. 
Agric., mines, . : ~~ Mines, ind., 
Date ind., transp., Mines, industries Industries —_ _e transport *, 
comm., adm. iad commerce *® 
Wage earners, Salaried| Wage earners, | Wage earners, | Wage earners, 
sal. employees Wage earners | empl. | sal. employees | sal. employees | sal. employees 
| Number Number| Hours |Number Number L—<] Number Ris 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 100 100.0 100.0 
1930 93.3 87.0 83.5 94.7 93 92 95.1 96.6 
1931 81.5 72.0 66.4 83.6 75 72 86.6 87.4 
1932 71.1 59.5 53.8 69.6 74 71 76.4 78.2 
1933 74.0 65.9 61.5 68.4 82 77 70.6 81.1 
1934 85.5 83.5 80.6 76.3 90 84 69.8 78.3 
1935 90.6 91.9 88.4 83.5 100 $2 66.8 79.9 
1936 97.2 100.5 99.4 90.0 109 100 64.6 85.3 
1937 104.3 110.9 110.9 97.9 116 105 67.4 88.5 
1937 : Sept. 108.6 114.3 | 115.1 99.8 123 111 71.7 90.2 
Oct. 108.7 114.9 116.2 100.2 125 112 71.1 90.3 
Nov. 107.8 114.8 | 117.9 | 100.3 126 113 68.5 87.2 
Dec. 102.9 112.8 115.0 100.5 127 114 63.9 83.0 
1938 : Jan. 102.7 109.7 109.4 100.8 122 109 62.1 81.3 
Feb. 103.6 112.4 112.5 101.5 125 112 ° 81.7 
March 107.0 114.8 115.4 102.2 128 114 ° 84.3 
April 110.3 116.7 118.8 103.6 126 113 ad 85.1 
May 112.9 118.3 | 120.5 | 104.5 125 111 e 84.7 
June 113.7 118.5 | 118.0 | 105.0 123 110 e 85.7 
July 114.6 119.6 116.3* | 105.7" _ _ ® 86.0 
Aug. 115.1f 119.9 117.5 106.1 _ _ ’ _ 
Sept. 118.5T — — i —_ _ ad _ 
wd A | 18,109,163 | 3,500,000 | * | ee | 926,267 916,463 
CANADA DENMARK ESTONIA Unitep States 
Stat. of establishments | Stat. of establ. | Statistics of establ. Stat. of establishments 
Date Industries| a — . Industries Industries Industries 
Wage earners, salaried employes | Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners 
Number Hours Number Hours A i Hours 
1929 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 e 100.0 
1930 89.9 94.5 ° 96.4 94.6 87.2 ° 80.7 
1931 78.7 85.3 100.0 87.7 84.2 73.8 e 62.9 
1932 69.7 72.5 91.6 81.5 75.4 62.6 ad 46.1 
1933 67.8 70.6 102.4 83.1 77.6 68.8 ° 52.8 
1934 75.7 80.9 113.5 97.3 94.9 78.8 S 57.7 
1935 81.6 83.7 123.2 109.8 103.6 82.1 ° 63.6 
1936 86.6 87.3 128.9 126.9 119.7 87.8 ® 72.4 
1937 95.8 96.4 134.6 145.2 139.1 94.8 e 77.1 
1937: Sept. | 101.4 105.5 137.3 145.8 149.0 97.5 96.2 76.9 
Oct. 99.2 105.0 137.6 147.1 150.9 96.0 94.0 76.1 
| Nov. 96.9 102.0 133.8 145.2 150.8 90.4 89.9 67.5 
| Dec. 90.5 95.1 129.4 138.8 128.9 84.6 85.0 61.4 
1938: Jan. 91.9 92.6 120.0 138.9 129.4 78.5 80.4 55.0 
| Feb. 92.1 90.4 124.4 139.4 125.0 78.6 79.3 56.9 
| March 92.3 88.1 128.6 144.3 146.8 78.0 77.9 56.8 
April 92.2 90.1 130.5 149.3 127.8 76.0 75.6 54.9 
May 93.6 93.9 134.3 159.6 157.1 73.9 74.0 53.7 
June 93.2 95.2 135.0 155.6 130.3 72.5 72.9 52.6 
July 91.7 94.0 130.6 149.9 141.5 72.7* 4.17 53.5* 
Aug. a= 95.2 135.8 = — 76.0 T --- —— 
Sept. ae — 136.5 os — a“ -- — 
Persons covered 
Dec. 1937 | 292,174 1,081,603 ° 44,297 4,327,180 




















+ Except for the series in italics: base: year nearest to 1929. See also pp. 700 and 701 for 


notes relating to the various countries. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 


(1929 = 100") 





UNITED STATES 


(cont.) 


FINLAND 


FRANCE | Great BRITAIN 





Estimate 


Statistics of 





NICB. | 


A.F.L. 


establishments 


Statistics of 
establishments 


Compulsory 
unempl. ins. stat. 
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Agr., mines,ind., 


ransp., comm., 


Agr., mines,ind., 
transp., comm., 


Industries 


Mines, industries, 
transp. °, 
commerce 


Ind. 


Mines, ind., 
transp. *, 
commerce 


services services 





Wage earners Wage earners, salar. employees 
Number | Hours Number 


Wage earners 
Number | Hours 


Wage earners, salaried employees 
Number Number 


























100.0 
96.0 
92.3 
91.7 
94.8 
99.2 

101.6 

106.8 

112.4 


114.1 
113.8 
112.8 
111.5 
110.1 
110.3 
110.8 
110.9 
110.8 
110.4 
110.7 
111.0 
110.8 


100.0 
92.5 
84.5 
84.7 
89.8 
94.5 
96.0 

102.2 

110.2 


100.0 ¥ . 
81.9 100.0 100.0 
71.1 92.5 88.7 
71.9 80.9 73.6 
77.6 79.4 74.3 
88.0 76.9 71.4 
97.6 68.2° 

91.7 98.2 70.77 

95.3 105.5 66.1* 


97.2 " 65.3* 
96.9 108.3 65.7" 
* 


95.3 : 66.3 
93.7 zt . 66.3 


90.3 105.7 66.2* 
. 


89.9 . 66.3 
89.8 . ; 65.6 


90.3 103.7 64.7 
7 


89.7 , 65.7 
89.6 “ . 65.9 


90.0 Tf 103.0 65.3 
— * 


; 65.1 
ad 80.3 65.2 


100.0 
87.0 


100.0 
95.2 
88.1 
79.8 
80.0 
84.8 f 
87.8 


100.0 
94.3 
86.7 
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92.5 
89.3 
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| 5,947,552 | 11,439,000 
LUXEMBURG | 
Stat. of estab-| 
lishments 
Mines, ind., 
transport 
Wage 
earners 
Number 


44,279,000 | 43,261,563 | 67,222 2,311,555 


Persons covered | 
Dec. 1937 








JAPAN LATVIA 


Stat. of estab- 
lishments 


ITALY 
M.C, | C.F.1. 
Stat. of establishments 
Indus- | 


HUNGARY 
Sickness insurance 
statistics 
Indus- | Mines, ind., 
tries | transp., comm. 
Wage | Wage earners, 
a sal. employees 


Number 





Sickness insur. stat. 


Indus- |Ind., transp,. com.. 
tries adm.*, etc. 
Wage earners, 
salaried employees 
Number 
j 











Industries Industries 


tries 
Wage 
earners 
Number 





Wage 
earners 
Number 


Wage earners 





Number| Hours 





100.0 
98.1 
84.1 
67.6 
64.8 
65.5 
66.8 
68.8 
74.9 


78.6 
78.9 
78.7 
76.8 
76.5 
75.6 
75.3 
75.3 
74.2 
76.8 
77.3 
76.8 
76.1 


100.0 
104.9 
97.5 
82.5 


100.0 
97.3 . A 
88.8 . . 
78.5 a 100.0 
112.7 
130.8 
142.3 
149.6 
163.0 


170.2 
174.6 
174.2 
165.9 
162.5 
163.4 
172.2 
172.9 
177.3 
175.9 
174.1T 


100.0 100.0 4 
. 


94.3 
89.2 
82.0 
81.2 ? 
86.9 100.0 
91.2 117.1 
97.7 121.6 
104.0 135.6 


107.4 139.9 
110.0 141.7 
108.1 142.4 

99.4 142.1 

99.9 140.3 
102.1 143.6 
108.3 144.2 
110.8 143.4 
112.0 142.4 
110.3 138.6 
111.0 135.3 


100.0 
91.3 
82.9 
73.0 
73.6 
79.9 
85.9 
94.7 

1937 104.0 


1937: Sept. | 110.1 
Oct. 111.7 
Nov. 109.8 
102.6 

95.0 

97.7 
103.9 


Dec. 
1938 : Jan. 

Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


























33,741 








1,336,219 |104,979 | 206,596 
See also pp. 700 and 701 for 


1,402,330 








629,115 | 1,045,133 | 1,144,190 


1 Except for the series in italics: base: year nearest to 1929. 
notes relating to the various countries. 


Persons covered 
Dec. 1937 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 


Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 
(1929 = 100%) 


NoRWAY NETHERLANDS POLAND SWITZERLAND 
ee . Voluntary unempl. + 4s : Statistics of 
Statistics of establishments josunemen efed.  Seatiettes ad establishments cahaithinennts 
. Ind., transp.. Mines, industries, : Mines, “8 
Industries commerce |transp., comm., etc. Industries industries Industries 


Wage earners Wage earners, salaried 
Wage earners salaried employees employees 


Number| Hours | Number Degree of empl. |Number| Hours | Number Number 














Wage earners 











1929 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.0 . 82.9 87.2 
1931 90.5 ‘ 69.3 74.5 
1932 79.4 2.: 56.9 64.0 
1933 77.7 e 58.3 63.7 
1934 76.5 7 67.1 69.1 
1935 ° 72.6 ° 2.6 72.8 
1936 101 71.5 3. 77.9 77.8 
1937 77.7 . 89.8 88.0 


1937 : Sept. 110 80.9 ‘ 96.6 94.2 
Oct. 4 80.2 ° 100.8 99.1 
ss 78.0 6 101.6 95.3 
109 74.6 2 94.7 85.4 
ve 72.2 ° 83.6 84.5 
we 74.6 . 88.2 86.5 
102 77.8 f 92.2 90.4 
° 79.9 6 95.7 92.5 
° 80.9 ° 97.6 94.6 
111 81.9 3. 97.8 96.1 
. 82.6° . 93.9 97.4 
. 82.7T ° 100.9 99.5 
— 82.8T — a= 





iS) 








~ ~~ 
sem FDS Ft ee Fe 
& 


on 





























101,600 200,700 480,671 567,153 732,982 230,463 





SWEDEN CZECHOSLOVAKIA | UNION or SoutH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 








i II Sickness insurance Statistics of Sickness & accident 
Stat. of establ. | Stat. of establ. statistics establishments insurance stat. 
Mines, ind.,| Agr., industries, Indus- Mines, ind., Ind., transp.*, 
transp., comm. | transp.*, comm. tries | transp.* comm., etc. 
Wage Wage earners, Wage earners, Wage earners, 
earners salaried employees salaried employees salaried employees 





Industries 








Wage earners 





Number| Hours Number Number Europeans | Total Number 





l 
1929 100.0 100 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1930 97.6 96 | 97.4 98.1 104.3 
1931 92.3 92 | 93.5 | 93.8 100.7 
1932 82.6 83 87.6 | 87.2 88.8 
1933 ’ 75.4 89 90.3 | 91.2 86.1 
1934 } 75.0 105 | 100.3 | 102.3 89.8 
1935 ’ 76.6 114 | 109.7 | 114.1 93.3 
1936 : 82.3 121 | 117.6 | 124.8 101.8 
1937 ’ 90.0 127 | 125.2 | 131.6 112.4 


1937 : Sept. 95.7 128 127.0 131.8 118.4 
Oct. 97.5 129 127.8 132.3 
Nov. 96.2 128 
Dec. 88.3 126 
Jan, 79.5 126 
Feb. 82.1 128 
March 86.1 127 
April 91.5 124 
May 95.9 124 
June 96.9 
July 98.0 — 
Aug. 97.6 _ 
Sept. — — 











see eee ee ee eee 
se, eee ee ee eee 


























~~ oe 316,877 265,649 2,211,648 | 58,246 [173,165 682,438 | 673,942 








. Except for the series in italics: base : year nearest to 1929. See also pp. 700 and 701 for 
notes relating to the various countries. 
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Nores to TABLE I 


Germany. Statistics of sickness insurance: Including salaried employees and 
artisans only if earning less than 3,600 marks per year and small employers volunta- 
rily insured earning up to 8,400 marks per year. Since November 1935 including 
the Saar. Indexes calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 

Estimates : Based on census of establishments of 1933 and indexes of employ- 
ment (establishment returns) covering in 1937 14,000 firms and 54% of workers 
in industry (before 1936, indexes expressed as percentages of employment capacity 
of firms covered, and afterwards on the basis of 1936). Indexes calculated by the 
I.L.O. from the absolute numbers (for the monthly indexes of 1937 and 1938 by 
adjusting the original indexes of employment to the average indexes calculated 
for the year 1937). Since 1937, including the Saar (for number in employment 
and hours worked). 


Australia. All establishments employing 4 or more persons or using motive 
power (for recent monthly figures, selected establishments—about 50%) ; including 
directing and supervising staff and home workers but excluding proprietors. 
Numbers employed : on pay-day, nearest to 15th of month. Degree of employment : 
index of numbers employed divided by an index of employable population compiled 
each month on the basis of population statistics. Annual averages cover the period 
July of preceding year to June of year in question. Base of original indexes : July 
1928-June 1929. 


Austria. Including artisans. Since May 1935, excluding voluntarily insured. 
Indexes calculated by the I1.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 


Belgium. Indexes calculated by the I.L.O. on the percentage obtained by 
subtracting from 100 the percentage of days lost in unemployment to total possible 
working days of insured workers during the month. Persons covered: insured 
persons including unemployed. 


Canada. All firms employing 15 and more workers. Base of original indexes : 
1926. Monthly figures: 1st of following month. 


Denmark. Selected establishments covering (in 1934) 50-60 % of workers in 
industries covered. Data collected on average actual hours of work per working 
day during the month are increased in each industrial branch proportionally to 
the total figures of employment. Indexes calculated by the I.L.O. from the published 
totals (base 1931). Monthly figures are of a smaller scope than the annual figures. 


Estonia. All firms of 5 and more workers excluding building. Indexes calculated 
by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers of workers employed. Monthly data 
(numbers employed) : Ist of following month. 


U.S.A. Statistics of establishments : Monthly statistics of selected firms covering 
about 50% of the workers in the industries covered. Numbers employed: chain 
indexes, corrected every two years from results of Census of Manufactures. Base of 
original indexes 1923-25. A : original series. B : Series adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion. Monthly figures : 15th of month. Hours: Indexes calculated by the I.L.O. 
by multiplying the index of numbers employed by an index of hours worked per 
worker per week ; up to 1933 : National Industrial Conference Board series ; since 
1934 : Bureau of Labor Statistics series. 

Estimates of National Industrial Conference Board and of American Federation 
of Labor. Based on numbers employed in 1930 (based principally on occupational 
and unemployment censuses); numbers computed for each month on basis of 
various indexes of employment, or partial enquiries for different economic groups. 
Managers, persons working on own account, farmers, etc. are included in the 
estimates but not persons employed on relief works organised by the Administra- 
tions. General indexes calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 


Finland. Fixed list of firms employing more than 10 workers. Base of original 
indexes : 1926. 
France. All firms employing more than 100 workers : chain indices. Base of 


original indexes : 1930. Series corrected for seasonal variations. Monthly figures 
(numbers employed) : Ist of the month. 
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Great Britain. All employed persons betwen 16 and 64; including salaried 
employees only if earning less than £250 a year. 

Industries (including Northern Ireland): Insured not unemployed: base of 
original series : June 1923 ; annual figures : June of each year. 

Mines, ind., transp., comm.: Permanent staff of railways, public authorities, 
etc. excluded. Insured workers excluding unemployed, and an estimate of 344% 
for sickness, accident, etc. Base of original indexes : 1924. 


Hungary. Including home workers but excluding salaried employees earning 
more than 300 pengés per month. Indexes calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute 
numbers. 


Italy. Ministry of Corporation : Selected establishments (about 8,000 in 1937). 
Numbers employed in last week of month as percentage of average number employed 
in same establishments in the base year 1924. 

Fascist Confederation of Industry: Selected establishments (about 22,000 in 
1937) for which a coefficient of employment is compiled monthly by relating the 
number of workers occupied to the number “ attached ”’ to the employers’ associa- 
tions by these establishments. This coefficient is then applied to the total number 
of workers attached to all the “ syndicates ”’, representative of the whole employable 
labour force. Base of original indexes : 1929. 


Japan. Selected establishments (over 4,000 in 1937) covering 40 to 50 % of 
workers in industry : chain indexes. Base of original indexes : 1925. 


Latvia. Excluding State officials. Up to 1930 average numbers employed each 
month : after 1930, numbers at end of month. Indexes calculated by the I.L.O. 
from the absolute numbers. 

Luxemburg. All establishments (monthly police inspection). Indexes calculated 
by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. Monthly figure : Ist of following month. 


Norway. Selected establishments covering about 50 % of workers in industry 
and a variable proportion in other branches ; weighting by results of census of 1930. 
Chain indexes ; base of original indexes: September 1935. Monthly figures : 


numbers employed : on 15th of month ; hours of work : week preceding the 15th of 
month. 


Netherlands. Indexes calculated by I.L.O. on the percentage obtained by 
subtracting from 100 the percentage of days lost in unemployment to total possible 
working days of insured workers during the month (excluding agriculture). Persons 
covered: insured, including unemployed. 


Poland. All firms in mining and metallurgy and all firms of 20 workers and 
more in industry. Numbers employed: All workers registered at end of month, 
including workers in auxiliary work, sick or on holiday. Hours of work : average for 
the month of workers engaged in production (not including workers on auxiliary 
work, etc.). Indexes calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 


Sweden. I. Selection of about 3,500 establishments covering about 40 % of 
industrial workers ; chain indexes. Base of original indexes : 1929. (Series compiled 
in connection with statistics of earnings.) 

II. Selection of about 2,000 establishments covering 25% of the workers in 
the industries covered. Numbers employed obtained quarterly (averages) and 
compared with average number employed from 1926 to 1930. 


Switzerland. Selected establishments ; chain indexes. Base of original indexes : 
1929. 


Czechoslovakia. Excluding railway staffs a part of salaried employees (affiliated 
to special funds). Indexes calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 
Monthly figures : average of month. 


Union of South Africa. Selected establishments for industry, all firms in mining, 
metallurgy, railways, posts and certain tram and bus services. Base of original 
indexes : July 1925 (July 1935, for the series relating to “ industries ’’, since 1985). 


Yugoslavia. Including home-workers and agricultural workers exposed to 
accidents by employment of steam or machinery (about 3,000 in 1937) but excluding 
State transport undertakings. Indexes calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute 
numbers. 





TABLE II. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 








Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 


insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 








Applicants 


Employment exchange statistics | 
1] 


Unemployed 
registered 


i| Unemployed 


Unemployed 
in receipt of benefit 








for work 
registered 


Number 


Number 


Per 
cent. 





Number 


Per 
cent. 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





1937 Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
April 


May 
June 


March 


1,919,917? | 1 
3,130,082 
4,618,537 
5,703,088 
5,083,140 


1,353,000° 
1,353,000° 
,891,956 
3,075,580 
4,519,704 
5,575,492 
4,804,428 


31,032 
45,669 





3,306,628 


2,718,309¢ 





2,567,523" | 2 
1,889,626 


1,109,914 


685,041 
754,759 
1,161,237 
1,223,065 | 1 
1,125.796 
702,570 
605,614 
506,613 
448,848 
| 363,379 
310,939 








»151,039* 
1,592,655 


,051,745 


912,312 


501,847 
572,621 
994,784 


946,334 
507,649 
422,530 
338,355 
292,240 
218,328 
178,762 
155,933 


SoM bt mamtD & 





NDOPROmMUDMDWoOON Uw 








39,824" 
_ 


a 
*. 
* 


7.0 
10.8 
11.1 
19.3 
27.4 
29.0 
25.1 
20.5 
16.5 
12.2 

9.3 


o to 


a 


*»| + 2P 2 20» om » 








172,450 
156,185 
164,477 
208,389 
253,368 
309,968 
328,844 
287,527 
261,768 
259,185 
231,313 


13.6 
12.1 
12.3 
15.0 
20.3 
26.1 
29.0 
26.3 
23.4 


22. 

20.4 
16.4 
19.5 


23.7 
26.5 








200,112 
182,444 
192,062 


,663 
320,961 


277,749 
319,195 
368,637 
401,001 
396,000 
364,680 
403,643 
350,728 
274,627 
151 026" 
113,655" | 








Base figure 





| 
| 


21,000,000T 


464,208 


1,140,500f 


99.865t | 
| 
| 





LELGIUM 





CANADA 


CHILE 





Unemployment insurance statistics 





Percentage 
unemployed * 


Wholly | }. oily 


Unemployed 
(daily average 
during the 
month) 


Days of un- 
employment 
per month’ 


Trade union 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Unemployed 











Number Per 


cent. 


Applicants for 
work registered 








Applicants for 
work registered 





1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1938 Jan. 
Feb 


April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 


March 


noe 
PANS SN ow 
) 


=e ol et ee ee 
PALPPISHW » OS 
mOPr IDO Peo DOBWbwISdOme 


ao 








16,103 

11,317 

12,636 

36,102 
110,392 
210,575 
210,007 
234,730 
211,533 
154,531 
126,535 
109,971 
139,304 
178,953 
199,070 
196,006 
168,985 
158,932 
163,941 
154,436 
152,462 
149,779 














361,185 
253,848 
283,434 
809,775 
2,476,071 
4,723,170 
4,710,445 
5,264,969 
4,835,337 
3,631,990 
3,006,027 


3,553,925 








8,142 

8,120 
11,488 
22,873 
33,625 
38,777 
33,488 
28,320 
25,336 
23,500 
21,639 
19,213 
24,797 
28,465 
27,590 
30,282 
28,141 


30,651" 
25,170t 








13,541 
12,758 
14,996 

008 
69,719 
75,140 
81,809 
88,888 
84,050 
90,133 
88.516 


79,868 
90,162 
77,116 
90,866 
93,077 
112,561 
116,948 
115,914 
111,680 
108,383 
102,581 


— 














Base figure 





944,186 


| 


217,000T 





* Average for 11 months. 


by the Institut fir Konjunkturférschung. 


camps. 
111,000). 


* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 


* Figures calculated 


* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 
* Revised series (including additional persons now entitled to benefits and amounting in April to 


* Unemployed in receipt of relief from unemployment funds. 


7 Standard month of 24 working days. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DBNMARK (free ily of) SPAIN UNITED STATES 








Employ- || Employ- 
Trade union ment ment 

fund returns | evchange || exchange 
| statistics || statistics 


Trade union Emp! 
Empl t mptoy~ 
ee returns ment 
statistics Percentage exchange 
unemployed' statistics 


Unemployed Appli- Unem- Unemployed Unweighted Appli- 
5 , cants x || Ployed Weighted | — . cants for 
er or wor Le . , | ar- work 
| cent. | registered registered holly | Partially Wholly | tially registered 
65,620 |] . 




















Number 





— 
SH we 


7,449,841 
7,705,270 
5,154,730 
4,393,092 
4,421,076 
4,874,924 
6,054,616 


1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 Oct. . 96,258 
Nov. . 121,363 
Dec. 153,384 J 168,911 
1938 Jan. 130,288 
Feb. 124,228 
March} 99,076 
April 90,983 
May 78,541 
June 75,227 
July 76,743 
Aug. 76,659" 16. 
Sept. 76,739T| 16.8f 
Oct. _— — 


| Base figure| 456,982 


See Ses 
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ESTONIA I FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain AND NoRTHERN IRELAND 


Employ- | Employ- | Statistics 
ment ment of local 
pre exchange ne ate eS 
statistics || statistics Wholly unemployed Unemployed owing to 
Unem- || Applcants Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed | for work ed in receipt) tions for | Per Per 
registered | registered of relief | work Number | cent. cent. 


2,980 || 1,848 47,289 || 899,093 ; 279,744 
2'628 : 980,326 
3,172 3,877 
3,089 8,009 
3,542 11,495 
7,121 17.351 
8,284 17,139 
2.970 10,011 
1,779 7,163 
1,276 4,796 
1,160 3,763 


1937 Oct. 788 3,705 
Nov. 1,473 
Dec. 1,726 

1938 Jan. 2,255 
Feb. 1,798 
March 1,805 

April 1,302 

May 872 2,963 

June 684 2,414 

July 518° 2,186 

Aug. 522 2,747 

Sept. 1,007 3,192 

Oct. a t 

| Base figure | e \| ° | . lI a | Il 








Pul-lic ——- Unemployment insurance statistics 
relief fund | ondhanae (16-64 years) 
statistirs | statistics wre 








Number 








| 








: 
< 











— ee 
SLPESSSsssssom worms 


PPT TT Tt) iteteted Dl told tte 
MPRURnorannaeeese Oe Bua eee 


RUDSSOHePNUNDeS & 





























*eeeeteeeeeeeee 


338,409 368,187 


1,387,087 | 1 
1) = | 











* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * 1927-1934: the figures relate to the ist 
of the following month ; since January 1935, applicants for work registered. * From July 1932 onwards, 
including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 28,311 persons 
wholly unemployed, and 865 persons unemployed owing to temporary stoppages, in agriculture aged 16-63 and 
23,129 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years (not included in the series). 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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—— Hunoary || ~~ — IRELAND ITALY | Japan * 
Employment Social Official esti 
Employment || Employment || Employment hange isti , Social icial estimates 
fate exchange exchange exchange = - —— — 
a statistics statistics statistics fore ~~ work statistics * Unemployed 
_ ae " ith claims 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants 7 - 
for work for work for work ~A mone Total ae ” Number Per 
registered registered registered as amaey cent, 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 S 13,728 21,284 278,484 sd ® 
1928 »246,022 14,715 | e 14,821 22,487 422 e ® 
1929 1,237,880 15.173 ad 14,679 20,702 300,786 e ® 
1930 1,953,935 43,592 ® 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 | 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 422,755 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817" ||_ 1,006,442 485,681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 963,677 372,941 5.0 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 17,418 18,410 119,498 sed 356,044 4.6 
1936 1,754,975 52,114 | 19,700 16,035 99,272 ' 338,365 4.3 
1937 1,484,399 48,359 |, 19,281 19,112 81,760 e 295,443 * 3.7 
1937 Oct. 1,390,249 45,187 | 20,139 18,530 68,809 ss: 281,215 3.4 
Nov. 1,499,203 36,968 19,208 19,671 94,414 od 270,418 3.4 
Dec. 1,665,407 46,132 | 18,330 20,300 89,879 S 270,592 3.4 
1938 Jan. 1,827,607 49,832 18,150 25,345 105,449 — 271,874 3.4 
Feb. 1,810,421 50,442 17,098 23,890 104,829 " 265,845 3.3 
March| 1,748,981 50,850 16,861 22,910 | 102,515 * _ one 
April | 1,747,764 47,423 | 16,363 20,433 | 100,076 * — ~ 
May 1,778,805 46,445 15,961 19,217 97,571 * _ ~ 
June 1,802,912 45,415 || 15,832 19,614 71,959 * — om 
ay 1,773,116 45,454 —_ 17,801 68,320 * _ _ 
Aug. 1,759,242 47,659 | —_ 18,580 70,552 * _ = 
Sept. | 1,798,618 — I —_ 18,167 70,411 * _ — 
Oct. _ _ lI _ _- _ ” _— _ 
Base figure | e II . Il os 5} ad ll bs \| 8,116,175 
LATVIA MExIco Norway NEw ZEALAND PoRTUGAL 
Employ- Employ- isti Employ- 
— Official || Trade union fund oe 7 Employment exchange statistics a 
exchange || estimates returns exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics Unemployed (males) statistics 
Applica- Unemployed In full-time . 
‘ tions . —— P al ed * Regis- me — ised Total mi 
or wor er | employ tered employment : 
registered ployed || Number eont, (not istered) registered 
1927 3,131 sa 8,561 25.4 23,889 1,973 sad 6 e 
1928 4,700 ad 6,502 19.2 21,759 2,563 ° bd « 
1929 5,617 . 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 ba ° ° 
1930 4,851 75,695*|| 7,175 | 16.6 19,353 || 5,318 * * * 
1931 8,709 257,979 ° 22.3 27,479 ||41,431 5,000 ** ° 
1932 14,587 339,378 || 14,790 30.8 . 51,549 15, 000 ** ° $3,352 
1933 8,156 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 ||46,944 * 25,719 * 72,663" 25,255 
1934 4,972 234,538 15,963 30.7 35,121 ||39,235 25,286 64,521 34,711" 
1935 4,825 191,371 14,783 25.3 36,103 || 38,234 18,477 56,711 42,315 
1936 3,851 186,904 || 13,267 18.8 32,643 36,890 13,260 50,152 43,057 
170,358 Y 28,520 e . e 
157,693 16,286 \ 29,063 ° y 
Nov. 2,304 165,062 || 18,827 22.0 32,249 ||11,276 od ° 36,286 
Dec. 3,968 171,190 || 22,687 26.6 33,906 8,367 ® ° 36,448 
1938 Jan. 4,123 186,437 || 24,746 28.9 33,046 8,056 e a 
Feb. 4,071 || 215,720f|| 24,321 | 28.2 $5,311 || 7,241 . . —_ 
March 3,622 198,337f|| 22,916 26.5 34,104 6,695 e ° _— 
April 2,611 —_ 21,256 24.5 29,850 7,215 Md ° _ 
May 1,313 —_ 17,853 | 20.5 25,693 || 8,314 . . _ 
June 1,148 — 16,197 18.5 22,938 8,721 ad e _ 
July 887 — _— 16.9 20,144 6,823 ° e _ 
Aug. 604T — _ _ 21,068 3,929 Ld ° _ 
Sept. — des — —_ 26,105 * . = 
Oct. — _— _ _ 30,085 —_ e ’ _ 
Base igure] * | *  eu72 |  * I . EB 





* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging — employment agencies. 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 


* Figure for the month of May according to the TS, census. 
’ For the period 1927-1932, 
* Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each month. 


month. 


Labour Bureaux. 


* Extended series. 


he figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


* The figures relate to the 15th of the 
numbers of unemployed males remaining on registers of Governmert 


* Modified 


series excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at 


the end of 1937). 


1° Estimates. 


11 Average for eleven months, 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





N&ETHERLANDS POLAND SwepEN 





Employ- Statistics of 
ae ment Employment Trade union local unem- 
rere a exchange || exchange statistics returns ployment 
® - statistics committees 



















































































434,506 
360,849 
284,785 
224,170 
184,118" 
164,998T 10,973 


48,658 
49,703 107,596 
49,606 — 
49,610 — 


Days of Applications for . 
Unemployed Wholly un- : Unemployed Applicants 
- wepeyant_| employed || “ork registered for relief 
Number | Per cent. | Per cent.* | registered || Number | Per cast. || Number | Per cet. | registered 
163,953 7.5 31,076 12.0 19,229 
125,552 5.0 10.6 | 16,662 
4.9 10.7* 
8.8 12.2 
3 12.6 17.2 
1 . 11.8 22.8 
8 r 11.9 23.7 
6 32.1 16.3 18.9 
0 36.3 16.7* 16.1 
6 36.3 15.6 13.6 
3 29.2 14.6 11.6 
7 1937 Oct. 26.6 9.7 9.2 
Nov. 28.9 12.6 71,568 11.9 
A Dec. 32.4 18.0 || 109,634 | 18.5 
4 1938 Jan. 34.5 20.7 97,436 | 15.8 
4 Feb. 31.0 20.4 92,282 | 14.7 
4 March 29.2 18.0 86,783 | 13.9 
3 April 27.0 14.4 73,966"| 11.9" 
- May 11.0" || 58,452"| 9.3" 
= June . . 9.3T 59.620 ° 9.5° 
“ July ¥ . g 302,312 8.2T 49,093T 8.0T 
- Aug. . 301,759 210,625 7.6T 50,461f 8.1f 
. Sept. | 117,738t _ ~ — — -- 
= Oct. _ —_ _ _ _ 
— 490,903 2,776,016¢ ‘|| 625,646 | 1s86f* 
RuMAniaA * SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
— Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |} Employment 
or om insurance insurance union fund exchange exchange 
saatietine statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Un- Percentage Applications Unemployed in Applicants ; 
employed unemployed for work receipt of benefit | for work Unemployed 
registered || Wholly | Partially |  "egistered Number | Parent. | Tegistered || Tesistered 
2.0 11,824 | 17,617 1.6 52,869 = 
1.1 \ 16,348 1.4 38,636 5,721 
1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
7.2 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
91° | 12.27 54,366 184,555 3.5 554,049 14,761 
2 0.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 6.9 738,267 15,997 
9.8 6.1 7.4 676,994 15,647 
a 1.8 5.9 5.9 686.269 16,752 
i 3.2 5.3 208,096 3.1 622,687 ' 
5 0.0 2.5 151,167 8.8 408,949 21,650 
7 7.6 2.4 107,782 6.1 237,737 
0 9.5 3.0 7.5 333,455 
5 3.6 3.6 0.0 459,142 
6 4.0 4.0 2.4 519,002 
8 3.6 4.4 2.3 511,288 
9.3 4.8 1.4 
7.5 4.6 9.7 
6.8 4.7 8.4 
6.1 4.8 6.8 
5.8 4.6 6.0 


July 








Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 






































Base figure | fl 510,987 | . I 1,793,270T | 7 I = 


* Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
working days of insured workers during the month. * Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and 
timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. ‘* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. "Up to 
1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards monthly statistics. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Statistics of Occupied Population 
in Different Countries (Australia, 
New Zealand) 


In continuation of the series of statistics of the occupied population 
in different countries published in this Review}, corresponding infor- 
mation relating to Australia and New Zealand taken from the most 
recent censuses is given below in tabular form. For information as 
to the scope and character of the data given in the tables the reader 
is referred to the first article of the series. 


Australia : Census of 30 June 1933 


The following tables relate to the gainfully occupied population (breadwinners) 
of all ages classified by industrial groups. Pensioners who in the original source 
are grouped with the occupied population ere included here amongst the not 
gainfully occupied. Figures for 1921 are not strictly comparable with those for 
1933 owing to the fact that persons with pensions, who are classified in 1938 in a 
special group, were classified in 1921 according to their previous industry. 


Source : AUSTRALIA : BuREAU OF CENSUS AND Statistics : Official Year Book 
of the Commonwealth of Australia 1935, pp. 551-551, and direct communication 
to the International Labour Office. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935 (United 
States of America, Canada) ; No. 3, March 1935 (India, Japan, Palestine) ; No. 6, 
June 1935 (Italy, Norway) ; Vol. XXXII, No. 3, Sept. 1935 (Germany, Nether- 
lands) ; No. 6, Dec. 1985 (Great Britain); Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1936 (Estonia, 
Hungary) ; No. 6, June 1936 (Austria, France) ; Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1936 
(Belgium, Switzerland) ; Vol. XXXV, No. 2, Feb. 1937 (Denmark, Czechoslo- 
vakia) ; No. 6, June 1987 (Chile, Mexico) ; Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1937 (Finland, 
Sweden). 








STATISTICS 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
BY SEX AND INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Females Total 


Industrial group 





| 
Number Number 








Agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, and trapping | 568,743 . 19,788 ; 588,531 


Mining and quarrying 68,327 . 193 0 | 68,520 
Industry 728,392 . 137,779 9 | 866,171 


Commerce and finance | 338,837 , 112,335 P 451,172 


Transport and commu- 
nications 212,161 of 11,732 J 223,893 


Public administration 
and professional 125,092 ‘ 107,120 0 | 282,212 


Entertainment, sport, 
and recreation 20,278 J 8,972 6 | 24,250 


Personal and domestic 
service. 52,354 s r 242,378 





No industry or industry | 
not stated 125,493 " A 172,408 | 





Total gainfully 
occupied 2,239,677 J 629,853 .0 (2,869,530 |100.0 








Persons with pensions 128,103 157,988 286,091 = 


| 
Dependants 999,331 — (2,474,887 8,474,218 | — 





Total population |3,367,111 | — |3,262,728 6,629,889 | — 


























INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND SEX, 1921 AND 1933 





Industrial group 











Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and 
trapping 


Mining and quarrying 


Industry 


Commerce and finance 
Transport and communications 


Public administration and profes- 
sional 


Entertainment, sport, and recrea- 
tion 


Personal and domestic service 


No industry and industry not 
stated 





Total gainfully occupied 





Persons with pensions 


Dependants 





Total population 


























* Comparable figures not available. 





TABLE III. PERCENTAGES OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED MALES AND FEMALES 
IN EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1921 AND 1933 





Industrial group 





Males Females Females 





Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and 
trapping 


Mining and quarrying 





Industry 


Commerce and finance 

Transport and communications 

Public administration and professional 
Entertainment, sport, and recreation 
Personal and domestic service 


No industry and industry not stated 








Total gainfully occupied 
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TABLE V. 


STATISTICS 


BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED 





Sex and age group 


Total population 


Gainfully occupied 





Number 


Per cent. of total 


population 





Males : 

0-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-64 
65 and over 
Unknown 


Total 


926,924 
310,491 
296,756 
276,304 
478,167 
437,312 
302,734 
114,378 
213,857 

10,188 


9,824 
250,989 
290,926 
272,537 
468,583 
424,515 
288,946 
102,740 
121,955 

8,662 





8,367,111 


2,239,677 





Females : 
0-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-64 
65 and over 
Unknown 


Total 


894,643 
802,505 
285,564 
255,570 
473,424 
424,302 
290,566 
113,330 
214,169 

8,655 


5,415 
142,069 
144,305 

78,884 
89,980 
72,611 
52,212 
16,483 
26,199 

1,695 








3,262,728 


629,853 








65 and over 





1,821,567 
612,996 
582,320 
531,874 
951,591 
861,614 
593,300 
227,708 
428,026 

18,843 





6,629,839 





2,869,530 
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TABLE VI. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED FEMALES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CONJUGAL STATUS AND AGE 





Conjugal status 





Age 
Never | Married | Widowed ltivorced | Not stated | Total 
married 





10-14 5,392 _- — — _— 5,392 
15-19 141,635 886 55 3 518 142,597 
20-24 189,812 8,912 301 1,175 145,349 
25-29 69,991 7,334 8387 630 609 79,401 
30-34 37,001 8,649 1,690 415 48,785 
35-39 26,695 9,579 3,383 1,148 41,168 
40-44 20,981 10,187 5,563 38,069 
45-49 16,607 9,373 7,188 806 34,246 
50-54 12,502 7,429 8,080 506 28,734 
55-59 9,543 5,268 7,721 22,981 
60-64 6,166 38,072 6,625 123 16,101 
65 and over 7,746 4,040 13,207 185 25,345 
Not stated 810 440 273 31 1,685 


Total 494,881 69,669 54,923 5,931 629,853 



































New Zealand: Census of 24 March 1936 


The following tables give preliminary figures for the gainfully occupied popu- 
lation classified by industrial and occupational groups. Comparative data for the 
census of 1926 are also given. The figures do not include Maoris. Data on conjugal 
status and age distribution are not yet available. 

Source : Direct communication from the Census and Statistics Department, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


TABLE I. TOTAL POPULATION AND GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1936 





Males Females Total 





Industrial group 


Number Per Number Per Number Per 
cent. cent. cent. 





Primary production * 168,598 | 33.2 6,515 4.7} 175,113) 27.1 
Industry 129,146; 25.5| 27,712) 19.9) 156,858) 24.3 


Transport and communica- 
tion 60,022; 11.8 2,328 1.7 62,350 9.6 


Commerce and finance 75,827| 14.9| 24,039 99,866 


Public administration and 
professional service 37,050 7.8 | 27,686 . 64,736 


Domestic and _ personal 
service 12,263 2.4| 44,482 56,745 


Not specified 24,593 4.9 6,632 J 31,225 


Total gainfully occupied | 507,499 | 100.0 | 139,394 646,893 


Persons living on independ- 
ent means, pensioners, ete.| 87,529, — 35,991; — 73,520 


Dependents 211,198; — | 559,873) — | 771,071 
Total population 756,226 | — | 785,258; — | 1,491,484 




















wiedites 



































? Agricultural and pastoral farming, fishing and trapping, mining, and sawmilling. 


net eT ee ee pt a Ee. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE If. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND SEX, 1936 





Males Females 





Occupational group 


Number Per 
cent. 





Agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
and trapping 154,254| 30.4| 6,214 .5 | 160,468 


Mining and quarrying 10,240 2.0 1 10,241 
Industry 138,647| 27.3 162,745 
Transport and communication | 47,014 9.3 x 47,932 
Commerce and finance 61,776| 12.2 y 78,800 
Public administration 4,663 0.9 4,691 
Clerks and professional occupations 50,420; 9.9 . 92,626 
Personal and domesti¢ occupations! 16,071 3.2 . 64,090 
Other or ill-defined occupations 24,414 4.8 886 / 25,300 





Total gainfully occupied | 507,499/ 100.0 | 139,394 646,893 





























* Including hotel-keeping, entertainment, sport, recreation, etc. 


TABLE III. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AND SEX, 1926 AND 1936 





1926 1936 





Industrial group 


Males | Fe- | Total Males | Fe- 


males males 





Primary production 20.2 0.5; 10.6) 22.3 0.9 
Industry 16.5 3.1 10.0; 17.1 3.8 
Transport and communication 8.2 0.4 4.4 7.9 0.3 
Commerce and finance 9.4 3.0 6.2 3.3 


Public administration and profes- 
sional service 3.6 4.3 . 3.8 


Domestic and personal service ‘ 5.5 3.3 ‘ 6.0 


Not specified a 1.1 . 0.9 








Total gainfi.ily occupied 





Independent means, pensioners, <:2, 
Dependants 





Total population 
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TABLE IV. PERCENTAGES OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED MALES AND FEMALES 
IN EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1926 AND 1936 





1926 1936 





Industrial group 
Females Females 





Primary production 





Industry 
Transport and communication 
Commerce and finance 


Public administration and profes- 
sional services 


Domestic and personal service 


Not specified 





Total gainfully occupied 























TABLE V. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED FOPULATION CLASSIFIED 
BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND SEX, 1936 





Males Females 





Occupational status 
Per 


Number Number 
cent. 





Employers and persons work- 
ing on own account 117,744 14,807 182,551 


Wage earners and salaried 
employees ! 340,916 -2 | 121,137 462,053 


Unpaid family workers 10,347 } 925 ° 11,872 
Unemployed ! 35,846 , 1,898 37,744 


Not specified 2,046 0 627 ¥ 2,673 








Total gainfully occupied | 507,499 .0 | 139,394 0 | 646,893 





























* Including apprentices and wage earners employed part time. 
2 Including those occupied on relief works. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
Law, 1936-37. (Twelfth Year.) Geneva, 1938. Lym + 533 pp. 10 frs. (Swiss) ; 
10s. ; $2.50. a 


The International Labour Office has just published the twelfth volume of the 
International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, which comprises decisions 
given in England, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States during 1936 
and part of 1937. 

The plan adopted in the Survey for the presentation of the material, although 
simple and uniform, is wide enough to embrace every aspect of labour law and 
flexible enough to allow for the variety of conception displayed by the law of the 
five countries considered. But at the same time a careful selection has been made 
among the various legal decisions, only those being taken which are of new and 
lasting interest and be regarded as serving either as precedents or as illustrations. 

In consequence, the volume just published, while giving a general view of 
modern tendencies in the enforcement of labour law, brings out more particularly 
the features special to each of the national efforts for economic and social recons- 
truction and recovery which are being made in the five countries under consider- 
ation. Thus it records the effects of the new organisation of labour and the econo- 
mic system in Germany on the various branches of labour legislation, as also the 
manifold espects of the corporative system in Italy; it draws attention to the 
exceptionally important decisions of the United States Supreme Court, with their 
regulative influence on labour matters; it duly stresses the importance of the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council in disputes as to 
the respective competence of the Dominion Government of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Provinces in the field of labour legislation, even where the dispute relates to 
the ratification of treaties, such as the international labour Conventions ; lastly, 
it brings out clearly the significance of the vast scheme of social reform on which 
France has embarked. Few studies can be more absorbing than that of the pro- 
gress made by these five enterprises in national reconstruction—so diverse in 
inspiration and in effect—as illustrated by the analysis contained in the Interna- 
tional Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law. 

The more important decisions are preceded by a “ preliminary note’ des- 
cribing the main features of the law of which the decision is an interpretation, 
and are followed by a “ note’”’ indicating the evolution of judicial practice in the 
matter. Before the details of each case are given, the principles established by the 
decision are set forth in a “summary’’. Numerous cross-references from one 
contribution to another and from one year to another draw attention to the 
similarities and differences in the judicial practice in the various countries. Lastly, 
an index makes it easy for the reader to pick out those decisions which may be 
of most interest to him. In brief, its scientific value no less than its practical 
interest may be said to make of the International Survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law an indispensable aid for all students of the subject. 


Technical and Financial International Co-operation with regard to Migra- 
tion for Settlement. Technical Conference of Experts. Studies and Reports, Series 0 





Scions 
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(Migration) No. 7. Geneva, 1938. Published in the United Kingdom by P. S. King, 
London. v + 180 pp. 4s. ; $1. 

Under the above title, the International Labour Office has just published the 
main documents concerning the work of the Conference of Experts on International 
Technical and Financial Co-operation with regard to Migration for Settlement, 
which was held in Geneva from 28 February to 7 March 1938. The first part of 
the volume consists of a report prepared by the International Labour Office. 
The second part is divided into two sections ; the first section contains a detailed 
record of the general discussion while the second reproduces the report adopted 
by the Conference. The conclusions and the resolution included in the latter are 
given again at the end of the report for the convenience of the reader. Appendices 
include a list of delegates to the Conference, a list of points which served as the 
basis of the discussion on special problems arising from the question on the agenda, 
and documentary information submitted by certain delegations. 


—— The I.L.0. Year-Book 1937-38. Eighth Year of Issue. Geneva, 1938. 
vill + 650 pp. 10s. 6d. ; $2.75. 

The eighth issue of this Year-Book contains a brief record of the principal 
events which touk place during the period covered in the whole field of social 
conditions throughout the world. Some alterations have been made in the usual 
arrangement of the work. Chapter VI (Workers’ Living Conditions) has been 
omitted ; most of the matter which it contained will be found transferred to other 
chapters. The vocational training of workers, for instance, finds its natural place 
at the beginning of the chapter on employment and unemployment ; the utilisation 
of workers’ spare time logically follows the parts devoted to hours of work and 
related questions, such as weekly rest and holidays with pay. Chapter V, which 
used to cover employment, unemployment, and migration, has now been divided 
into two ; the new Chapter V deals only with employment and unemployment, 
and Chapter VI, which is still of modest proportions in this edition, deals separately 
with questions of migration. The volume opens as usual with a general introduction 
giving a brief survey of the activities of the International Labour Organisation, 
the workers’ and employers’ organisations, and other important bodies interested 
in social progress, with special reference to the churches. This is followed by eight 
chapters dealing with the following subjects : economic developments ; conditions 
of work (hours, holidays, hygiene, safety, women’s work, protection of children 
and young persons, and factory inspection) ; social insurance ; the remuneration 
of labour ; employment and unemployment ; migration ; workers’ general rights 
(rights of association, profit sharing and participation of workers in national 
economic life, etc.) ; and special problems of certain categories of workers (salaried 
employees, professional workers, home workers, agricultural workers, seamen, 
Native labour. 

The appendix contains the usual tables and the information available concern- 
ing the membership of trade union organisations. A full geographical and subject 
index is included. 


—— The Worker’s Standard of Living. Studies and Reports, Series B (Econo- 
mic Conditions) No. 30. Geneva, 1938. Published in the United Kingdom by 
P. S. King, London. 101 pp. 2s. ; $0.50. 


This report was prepared in accordance with a resolution of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in October 1937 inviting the Economic and Financial Orga- 
nisation, in collaboration with the International Labour Office, to undertake an 
examination of measures of a national or international character for raising the 
standard of living, the first stage of this enquiry being limited to a preliminary 
investigation, if necessary with the help of experts, in order that the next Assembly 
may be enabled to devote further attention to this question. 

The present report is preliminary in character, and is intended mainly to 
outline the problem and to indicate lines for further study. The first task has 
been to clarify what is meant by standards of living and what are some of the 
determinant factors in the workers’ standard of living. This is the subject matter 
of Chapter I in which these determinants are examined and their interrelations 
discussed. In Chapter II a survey is made of the materials available in different 
countries concerning these factors, and attention is directed to the methods of 
describing and evaluating them. In the same chapter are considered some of the 
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problems involved in comparing living standards at different periods and between 
countries. In order to give an approximative picture of actual living conditions in 
various parts of the world and to illustrate the use in specific instances of the 
types of material outlined in Chapter II, data are presented in Chapter III regarding 
income and levels of living in four widely different countries, namely, the United 
States, Poland, India and Japan. Finally, in Chapter IV the discussion of the 
preceding chapters is reviewed briefly and a summary made of the evidence pre- 
sented of low levels of living. At the same time, some of the more important lines 
of further investigation of the subject are indicated. 


Congrés international de |l’enseignement primaire et de l'éducation populaire, 
organisé le Syndicat national des institutrices et des instituteurs de France et 
des colonies, Paris, Palais de la Mutualité, 23-31 juillet 1937. Compte rendu. Paris, 
Sudel. 605 pp., illustr. 


Intergovernmental Committee on Political Refugees. Proceedings of the Inter- 
mental Committee, Evian, 6-15 July 1938. Verbatim Record of the Plenary 
Meetings of the Committee. Resolutions and Reports. 1938. 57 pp. 
A summary of this report appeared in the Industrial and Labour Information. 
Vol. txvu, No. 11, 12 September 1938, pages 314-315. 


International Federation of Commercial, Clerical and Technical Employees. 
The International Non-Manual Workers’ Movement. Amsterdam, 1938. 37 pp. 


Pan American Union. Division of Agricultural Co-operation. Co-operative 
Marketing of Fruits and Vegetables in the United States. By A. W. McKay. Series 
on Co-operatives. No. 10 Washington, 1938. 25 pp., typescript. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
ARGENTINA 


Ministerio de Agricultura. Junta Nacional del Algodén. La Produccién de 
Algodén en el Imperio Britanico. By Dr. Carlos Moyana LLERENA. No. 31, Buenos 
Aires, 1938. 102 pp. 


AUSTRALIA 
Advisory Council on Nutrition. Fifth Report. Canberra, 1938. 55 pp. 


BELGIUM 

Office central de statistique. Population. Recensement général au 31 décembre 
1930. Vol. V. Recensement des professions, fonctions ou situations. Brussels, 1937. 
193 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Die be- 
schrdnkt einsaizfahigen Arbeitslosen nach der Sondererhebung der Reichsanstalt am 
30. November 1937. Berlin. 43 pp. 

A summary of this report appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. txvur, No. 11, 12 September 1938, pages 312-313. 


AUSTRIA 


Arbeiterversicherungsanstalt. Bericht iiber die Zeit vom 1. Jdnner 1937 bis zum 
31. Dezember 1937. Vienna, 1938. 44 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Optical Aids. Educational Pamphlet No. 115. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. 93 pp. 1s. 6d. 

This pamphlet is published in view of the rapidly increasing use of optical 
aids in schools. Its purpose is to convey suggestions and information on the tech- 
nical aspects of projection. It does not attempt to deal with the place of these 
aids in education or with the pedagogical principles which should determine the 
use of illustrative material. 
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INDIA 

BOMBAY 

Report of the Textile Labour Inquiry Committee 1937-1938. Vol.1. Interim Report. 
Bombay, 1938. 11 + 104 pp. 5 annas or 6d. 

The Textile Labour Inquiry Committee was appointed by the Government of 
Bombay on 13 October 1937 to examine the existing wages system and the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the wages earned in the textile industry in that Province in 
relation to a living wage standard, and to make appropriate recommendations. 
After a brief survey of the industry, the wage position, trends in productivity, the 
financial position, and the profit margin, the Committee made an interim report 
on 11 February 1938, giving the provisional conclusions arrived at and a schedule 
showing the increases in wages which the Committee recommends. The Committee 
adopted graduated rates and restricted its recommendations to the lower-grade 
wage groups (those receiving wages below 75 rupees a month). The total increase 
on this basis would amount to 9 per cent. for Ahmedabad, 11.9 per cent. for Bom- 
bay, and 14.3 per cent. for Sholapur. 


PUNJAB 

Board of Economic Inquiry. Urban Working Class Cost of Living Index Num- 
bers (1936) in the Punjab. Being a Study of the Cost of Living at Sialkot, Ludhiana, 
Rohtak, Lahore and Multan during the year 1936. By Ram Lat. Publication No. 56. 
1938. 19 pp., diagrams. 8 annas. 

This is the sixth of a series of studies on family budgets and cost of living by 
the Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry, and is devoted to the establishment of a 
cost of living index number in five important towns in 1936. The indices show that, 
although wages in general were presumably stationary, there was a marked rise 
in the prices of foodstuffs in 1936 as compared with average prices during the 
period 1931-1935. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Native Department. Board of Native Affairs. Annual Report, 31 March 1938. 
Wellington, 1938. 92 pp., illustr. map. 


SPAIN 

CATALONIA 

Commissaria d’assegurances socials. La tasca de propaganda per a la prevencié 
dels accidents del treball portada a terme per la Comissaria d’assegurances socials. 
Barcelona, 1938. 


UNITED STATES 

Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Committee. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1938. xi + 243 pp. 35 cents. 

Summary of the considerations and the conclusions of the Committee appointed 
by the President of the United States to study the whole subject of the relation of 
the Federal Government to State and local educational activities. The report 
includes sections on vocational education and apprenticeship, work projects and 
other types of assistance for young persons, vocational rehabilitation of the physic- 
ally disabled, and adult education, and the recommendations of the Committee. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. United States Census of 
Agriculture ; 1935. Part-Time Farming in the United States. Prepared under the 
supervision of Z. R. Petrer. Special Study. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1987. 205 pp. 50 cents. 


Department of the Interior. Office of the Adviser on Negro Affairs. The Urban 
Negro Worker in the United States 1925-1956. An Analysis of the Training, Types, 
and Conditions of Employment and the Earnings of 200,000 Skilled and White- 
Collar Negro Workers. Vol. I. Statistics by Regions. By Ira de A. Retp, Preston 
VALIEN, and Charles S. JoHNson. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 
vi + 127 pp. 25 cents. 
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—— Office of Education. Vocational Division. Report of the Work of the Pre- 
sident’s Council Guidance Bureau, San Francisco, California. By Jerry R. HAWKE. 
Misc. 2047. Washington, 1938. 16 pp. 


Account of the guidance and placement work of the President’s Council Guid- 
ance Bureau. The Bureau was established in May 1936 in the San Francisco area 
by the presidents of 15 women’s organisations (representing about 4,500 women), 
with assistance through the educational programme of the Works Progress Admi- 
nistration, in an effort to find a practical solution for the employment problems 
confronting unemployed women over 40 years of age. The conclusion is reached 
that the approach to the problem described in this pamphlet has achieved satis- 
factory results and can be particularly effective in the larger cities. The need for 
further guidance and placement activities and vocational training for unemployed 
older men and women is emphasised. 


Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. Chart showing State and 
Federal Hours Limitations. Washington, 1938. 47 pp. 


The most important provisions of the laws and regulations limiting hours of 
work in the different States and under the Federal Government are summarised 
up to 1 May 1938 in this chart, which is published in loose leaf form in order to 
facilitate revision after each legislative session. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Differences in the Earnings of Women and Men. By 
Mary E. PipGEeon. Bulletin No. 152. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 
vi + 57 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 


This report was prepared in response to numerous requests received by the 
Women’s Bureau for information concerning women’s wages, including a request 
made by the International Labour Office in connection with its enquiry into the 
economic situation of women. The following generalisations emerge from the data 
reviewed. In three States (Illinois, New York, and Ohio) that have reported 
men’s and women’s wages over some twelve to twenty years, women’s average 
wages in manufacturing are shown to have been almost always less than 60 per 
cent. of those of men. Women’s average earnings are considerably below the 
average of the bare entrance rates for men performing common labour in the 
same industries. In only three of the eighteen manufacturing occupations in which 
detailed comparisons were made did men and women receive the same hourly 
pay. In plants making seamless hosiery, men’s workclothes and shirts, knitwear, 
paper boxes, men’s suits and overcoats, and confectionery, women in occupations 
requiring considerable skill or dexterity were paid less than men in the least skilled 
jobs. In occupations in plants manufacturing men’s clothing and seamless hosiery, 
although in some cases women’s maximum earnings were higher than those of 
men, a certain number of women earning more than any man, larger proportions 
of women than of men were usually found in the very low-paid ranges. 

Certain recent reports show that the average wages of women office workers 
are usually at least one-fifth below those of men (although the discrepancies are 
less in the more skilled types of work). Recent reports of salesmen’s and sales- 
women’s wages show many more women than men at the lower pay levels and 
many men but few women at the higher levels. The report cites the reasons adduced 
for these discrepancies and discusses the extent to which they are based on fact. 
It finds but little basis of ascertained fact for most of the reasons commonly adduced 
and concludes that differences between men’s and women’s wages “ cannot be 
explained fully by the purely economic causes ’’, nor yet by the relative lack of 
organisation among women workers, which undoubtedly is in part responsible 
for their relatively low pay, and that in many instances the payment of a low wage 
to women must be “a hangover from the traditional attitude that assigned a low 
money value to work thought of as ‘ women’s work ’”’. 





Unattached Women on Relief in Chicago, 1937. By Harriet A. 
Byrne and Cecile Hittyer. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. v + 84 pp. 
15 cents. 

This study deals, in some detail, with the previous working experience of the 
women concerned and with their present “ employability ’’, or qualifications for 
employment. 
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National Emergency Council. Report on Economic Conditions of the South. 
Washington, 1938. 64 pp. 


Reconstruction Administration. Census of Puerto Rico: 1935. Population and 
Agriculture. Prepared under the supervision of Dr. Leon E. TRUESDELL. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 154 pp., map, tables. $1. 


Works Progress Administration. Division of Social Research. Effects of the 
Works Program on Rural Relief. By Rebecca FARNHAM and Irene Link. Research 
Monograph XIII. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 115 pp., diagrams, 
tables. 

Contains the results of a study made in the rural areas of seven States of the 
United States, chosen to represent a variety of agricultural regions and of local 
administrative policies towards the problem of public relief. The report analyses 
the effects of the transfer of needy rural families during the latter half of 1935 from 
the relief rolls of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to more specialised 
programmes of relief, including employment on the Works Program, assistance by 
the Resettlement Administration, etc. 





National Research'Project, and Industrial Research Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Labor Force of the Philadelphia Radio Industry in 
1936. Philadelphia, 1938. x1v + 102 pp. 

A comprehensive analysis of the labour force of the radio industry in the 
Philadelphia district, indicating the sources from which a relatively new and 
expanding industry draws its supply of workers and the problems of older workers 
in this industry. Appendices contain statistical data relating to the workers’ 
occupational status, payrolls, age and sex distribution, educational background, 
marital status, length of service, employment records and unemployment expe- 


rience, etc. 


ILLINOIS 
National Youth Administration. Millinery. (Revised.) Occupational Informa- 
tion. Research Report No. 21. Chicago, 1938. 35 pp., typescript. 


OHIO 
Industrial Commission and Division of Safety and Hygiene. Proceedings of All 
Ohio Safety Congress, Colombus, 10-12 May 1938. Columbus, 1938. 620 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Anderson, Nels. The Right to Work. New York, Modern Age Books, 1938. 
152 pp. 

Discussion of some of the essential characteristics of public works undertaken 
to provide employment in the United States, with particular reference to the work 
projects of the Works Progress Administration. The author, who is Director of 
the Section on Labor Relations of the Works Progress Administration advocates 
“more public employment when and where it is needed’”’, as an antidote for idleness 
and as a necessary assumption by the Federal Government of social responsibility 


towards the unemployed. 


Asociacién del Trabajo. Memoria y Balance. Correspondientes al ejercicio 
1937-1938. Buenos Aires, 1938. 27 pp. 


Association des industriels de Belgique pour l'étude et propagation des engins 
et mesures propres 4 préserver les ouvriers des accidents du travail. L’année de la 
sécurité et de Vhygiéne. Recueil de renseignements relatifs a des études publiées en 
Belgique et a Vétranger sur la prévention des accidents du travail et Vhygiéne de 
Vatelier. No. 14, 1987. Brussels. 453 pp. 
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Beard, Miriam. A History of the Business Man. New York, Macmillan, 1938. 
vi + 779 pp. 

This book attempts to trace the history of the business man from the Homeric 
Age to the present era. The story is largely told in terms of anecdotes of high finance 
and anti-social, if not illegal, business practices. On the whole, the author does not 
agree with the theoretical formulations of Sombart or Weber, preferring a psycho- 
logical and pluralistic interpretation. There is a bibliography and an excellent 
index. 


Bell, Howard M. Youth tell their story. A Study of the Conditions and Altitudes 
of Young People in Maryland between the Ages of 16 and 24. Conducted for The 
American Youth Commission. Washington, American Council on Education, 1938. 
273 pp., diagrams. 

This study is one of several silmultaneously pursued to discover the needs of young 
people with a view to long-range planning for improving the opportunities of 
youth. It provides an analysis of the general social situation of over 13,500 young 
people between the ages of 16 and 24. The data were secured by personal interviews, 
and care was taken to secure a representative sampling of young persons in rural, 
village, town and city communities, male and female, white and negro, married 
and single, employed and unemployed, at various economic levels in self-supporting 
families and families in receipt of public relief. Data are presented in tables showing 
correlations among such conditions as age, full-time or part-time employment, 
wage rates, race, sex, hours worked, type of employment, rural urban residence, 
and amount of previous education. Uncorrelated tabulations show the proportion 
of young people engaged in the type of occupation they prefer, and the numbers 
actually engaged in various occupations as compared with the numbers stating a 
preference for those occupations. Correlations are also made among such cir- 
cumstances as parental occupation, size of family, broken and unbroken homes, 
locality of residence (rural, urban, etc.), church affiliation of the family, amount 
and type of education, vocational guidance, school-leaving age, recreational 
opportunities, etc. The attitudes and views of the young people themselves with 
respect to various matters are also skilfully assessed and reduced to tabular form. 

The whole report is full of highly suggestive information. The data are presented 
in text, tabulations, pictograms, and other charts. 


Bew, A. F. The Shops Act Simplified (English Edition). London, Hodge, 
1938. 95 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 

This publication sets out in simple terms for the use of the shopkeeper and the 
shop assistant the various requirements of the numerous Acts and regulations 
applicable in England relating to shop closing, the weekly half-holiday, Sunday 
trading, and hours of employment of shop assistants, in particular of young persons. 


Bittencourt, Dario de. Do Mandato na Legislagao Brasileira do Trabalho. 
These apresentada ao Concurso para Professor Cathedratico do Direito Industrial 
e Legislagio do Trabalho do 4.° Anno da Faculdade de Direito da Universidade 
de Porto Alegre. Porto Alegre, Gundlach, 1938. 111 pp. 


Brexl, Dr. Otto. Sicherheitsvorschriften fiir gewerbliche Betriebe. 'Tschechos- 
lowakische Gesetze. Rolandausgabe. Reichenberg, Traufel ; Prague, Mercy, 1938. 
319 pp. 


Brocks, Collin. Can 1931 Come Again ? An Examination of Britain’s Financial 
Position. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1938. 1x + 84 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Bureau of National Affairs. Labor Relations Reference Manual. The Law of 
Labor Relations. Including Statutes, Opinions of the Courts and Decisions of the 
National Labor Relations Board. Washington, 1937. 979 pp. 

This book contains the full text of selected decisions of the United States 
National Labor Relations Board, of the United States Circuit Courts of Appeals 
involving or arising under the National Labor Relations Act, and of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in cases involving the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Railway Labor Act, and minimum wages laws. It also contains the text of 
statutes and regulations pertaining to labour relations. 
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Butler, Harold. Den dékonomiske og sociale Udvikling i 1937. Direktérens 
Aarsberetning til den Internationale Arbejdskonference Juni 1938. “ Samfundets 
Krav ’’, 38 Aargang, Nr. 2 udgivet af Dansk Forening for Social Oplysning. Det 
sociale Sekretariat. Kolding, Konrad Jérgenses Bogtrykkeri, 1938. 66 pp. 


Abridged Danish edition of the Report.of the Director to the Twenty-fourth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, published by the Danish Asso- 
ciation for Social Information. 


—— Den ékonomiske og sociale utvikling i 1937. Sertrykk av Socialt Arbeid, 
Nr. 6, 1938. Oslo, Nikolai Olsens Boktrykkeri, 1938. 66 pp. 


Abridged Norwegian edition of the Report of the Director to the Twenty- 
fourth Session of the International Labour Conference, published by the Norwegian 
Association for Social Reform (Norsk Forening for Socialt Arbeide). 


Citrine, Sir Walter. Auf Wahrheitsche in Russland. Zurich, Jean Christophe, 
1938. 406 pp. 

The English edition of this work was analysed in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, December 1936, page 842. 


Comité central industriel de Belgique. Note sur le projet de loi portant révision 
de la loi du 8 juillet 1936 sur les congés annuels payés. Reprinted from the Bulletin 
du Comité central industriel, 1 June 1938. Brussels, 1938. 14 pp. 


Confédération générale du travail de Belgique. Rapports moral et financier pour 
les années 1936-1937. Brussels, 1938. 205 pp., tables. 


Delegations for the Promotion of Economic Co-operation between the Northern 
Countries. The Northern Countries in World Economy. Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden. Helsingfors, Otava Printing Office, 1937. 240 pp., illustr., tables. 


This general survey of the position of the Northern European countries in 
world economy is published on the initiative and authority of the Delegations 
which were established in 1934 by the Governments of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden, for the promotion of economic co-operation between these 
countries ; it is intended to supply handy and reliable information on their common 
economic problems. Two chapters, on “ The Northern Countries as Producers ”’ 
and “The Northern Countries as Consumers’’, are of particular interest ; they 
give a vivid impression of how these countries, in spite of their comparatively 
small population (16% million, or 3.2 per cent. of Europe’s and 0.8 per cent. of 
the world’s total population) have become together a very important factor in 
world economy by virtue of the position they occupy among the largest suppliers 
of a number of products, of which the chief are timber, woodpulp, refined animal 
foodstuffs, fish products, and ore, and also as an important market for foreign 
goods. The figures given show that, so far as the world export trade is concerned, 
the Northern European countries, with an export trade totalling £207,000,000 in 
1936, held the fourth place, being surpassed only by Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States; as regards shipping, the Northern European countries 
ranked third in the world (after Great Britain and the United States) with a total 
representing 11 per cent. of the world tonnage ; finally, as a market for foreign 
goods, these countries occupied the fourth place in Europe and the fifth place in 
the world, after Great Britain, the United States, Germany, and France. 

The concluding chapter deals with the development and possibilities of economic 
and social co-operation between the Northern European countries in various fields. 
This book will appear also in French and in German. 


Deutscher Verein fiir éffentliche und private Fiirsorge. Neue familien- und 
arbeitspolitische Aufgaben der deutschen Wohlfahrtsplege. Bericht tiber die Tagung 
des Deutscher Vereins fiir dffentliche und private Fiirsorge am 23. und 24. Mai 
1938 in Wiirzburg. Frankfort on Main, Heinrich Demuth, 1938. 139 pp. 


Einheitsverbandes der Privatangestellten in der CSR. Um die moderne kauf- 
mdnnische Ausbildung. Vorwort vom Abgeordneten Robert Kiern. Bearbeitung 
C. J. Draxt. Edition Kultur der Menschheit. Eine Sammlung von schriften 
zur allgemeinen Bildung. Band I. Prague, 1937. xm + 119 pp. 
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Empire Opportunities. A Survey of the Possibilities of Overseas Settlement. 
Contributed by Dominions and other Experts. London, Blackie, 1938. v1 + 265 pp. 

Describes the opportunities and prospects for intending migrants in Canada, 
the Union of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, and East 
Africa. The subjects dealt with include population problems, the social and eco- 
nomic conditions affecting settlers, secondary industries, difficulties confronting 
migrants with and without capital, training, education, etc. Each chapter is 
followed by a brief bibliography and a short section giving general information 
on the country in question and statistics. Two chapters discuss the opportunities 
for women migrants and summarise the activities of the most important organisa- 
tions in Great Britain and the Dominions in connection with the training of children 
and young men and women for farm life overseas. 


Ferras, Gabriel. Le progrés technique et le chémage. Paris, Sirey, 1938. 245 pp. 
40 frs. 

The object of this book is threefold : (a) to determine the best method for 
studying the relations between mechanisation and unemployment ; (b) to use this 
method for a study of the situation in France, Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States ; and (c) to draw conclusions from the facts relating to those coun- 
tries. The author considers that technical progress does not necessarily lead to 
unemployment, but that it undoubtedly does so in certain circumstances. Thus, 
he is of opinion that both Germany and the United States have suffered in the 
post-war period from technological unemployment but that France has not, and 
he adds that in Great Britain, where technical progress has been slow, there has 
nevertheless been very severe unemployment. The remedy for this situation must 
be sought not in any interference with technical progress itself, which would pro- 
bably be impossible, and would in any case be dangerous, but in a greater equali- 
sation of income among the various classes of the community and in greater freedom 
of trade. 


Frank, Jerome. Save America First. How to make our democracy work. New 
York, Harper, 1938. x11 + 432 pp. 

The author, who is one of the early legal advisers of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, and at present a member of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
presents in this volume his views on what the economic and political policies of the 
United States should be if democracy is to be saved. The author disputes the 
wisdom of a Free Trade policy while admitting that some foreign trade is neces- 
sary. He deprecates American intervention in foreign affairs, and rejects both 
Communism and Fascism. His programme is to foster a type of economic and poli- 
tical isolationism and to regulate the “key” industries by an inter-industrial 
council. Business, labour, and the consumer, should be represented on this council, 
the consumer by the Federal Government. 


Fuss, Henri. L’ organisation de l’assurance obligatoire contre le chbmage. Deuxiéme 
rapport de M. Henri Fuss, Commissaire royal pour l'étude du probléme du chémage. 
1. Elaboration dun projet de loi générale. 2. Le traitement des chémeurs frappés 
@incapacité professionnelle. Brussels, 1937. 78 pp. 

This report supplements the first report published in 1937 by Mr. Henri Fuss, 
Royal Commissioner for the Study of the Problem of Unemployment in Belgium, 
laying down the main lines of an unemployment insurance scheme for that country 
(cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXII, No. 11, 14 June 1937, pages 
473-475). The first part of the present report is devoted to an examination of the 
criticisms made by the big employers’ and workers’ organisations against the con- 
clusions reached in the first report. The author endeavours, in particular, to 
defend the financial organisation he proposed, which provides for deduction by the 
employer from salaries or wages of the share payable by the worker ; this he considers 
the only system consistent with the principle and the satisfactory working of a 
compulsory insurance scheme. Moreover, he attempts, in this first part of his 
second report, to clarify certain points of the scheme that were left in abeyance 
in the first report, including those relating to unemployment benefit for short- 
time workers, the payment of unemployment benefits, the scope of the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, and the duration of the benefit period. The second part 
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of the report deals not only with unemployment insurance itself, but also with the 
co-ordination of the different branches of social insurance. The author examines 
the case of workers who, having been out of employment for a certain time as a 
result of lack of work, find it impossible to find a job because during that period 
of unemployment their working capacity has become reduced for some reason. 
After criticising the provisional unemployment insurance system in operation, 
under which these workers receive unemployment benefit, Mr. Fuss shows that 
the first element of the problem should be the precise determination of the degree 
of occupational incapacity of the unemployed worker, not in relation to work in 
general, but in relation to the exercise of a particular trade. The logical solution 
ef the problem would consist, he says, in employing the worker whose general 
working capacity is reduced on some job for which he is still fitted. To this effect, 
municipal authorities should, in the author’s opinion, create special jobs for such 
unemployed workers. Cases of unemployed persons whose working capacity is 
reduced include young persons unfit for work and old unemployed workers. Both 
are the subject of special chapters in which the author examines their present 
situation in Belgium and the best means to improve it. 


Grégoire, P. V. La colonisation agricole en Allemagne. Preface by Henri Hitier. 
Paris, A. Pedone, 1938. vii + 144 pp. 


Hubbard, G. E. Eastern Industrialisation and its Effect on the West. With a 
conclusion by Professor T. E. Grecory. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1938. xx + 418 pp. 18s. 


Hudson, Manley 0. The World Court, 1921-1938. A Handbook of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. Fifth edition, revised and brought up to 
daté (1 March 1938). Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1938. 1x +345 pp. 


Huybrechts, M. De Bedrijvigheid van de Internationale Arbeidsorganisatie. 
Haar werkzaamheden gedurende de laatste maanden en haar levensvatbaarheid voor 
de toekomst. Brussels, Belgische Vereeniging voor den Volkenbondl. 15 pp. 


Hyman, Sonia Z. Economic Security and World Peace. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1938. 29 pp. 


Koller, E. Fred, and Jesness, 0. B. Organization and Operation of Minnesota 
Co-operative Creameries. University of Minnesota, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1937. 82 pp., illustr., diagrams, tables. 


Lane, Marie D., and Steegmuller, Francis. America on Relief. New York, 
1938. 180 pp. 

Analysis of American relief problems and policies in recent years. Particular 
attention is devoted to the effects of the policies of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration on special groups of the population in receipt of or eligible for relief, such 
as migratory workers, women without working experience, disabled persons under 
65, white-collar workers, and youths. Interesting specific recommendations are 
included. 


Ledermann, C. Les congés payés. Les guides pratiques de droit ouvrier. Paris, 
Bureau d’éditions, 1938. 63 pp. 


Madle, Herbert. Die Maschine und der technische Fortschritt in der englischen 
Literatur des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. Sprache und Kultur der germanischen 
und romanischen Vélker. A. Anglistische Reihe. Bd. XXIX. Breslau, Verlag 
Priebatschs Buchhandlung, 1938. 73 pp. 
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